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The women’s 
movement 
may kill 
registration 


By RON WOLF 


Carter’s call to resume registra- 

tion of “young people” for possible 
military conscription, events in- 
dicated that the President is facing 
an uphill fight—in Congress, among 
women’s groups and even within his 
own administration—to win en- 
dorsement for his plan. The ques- 
tion of how to deal with the 
sensitive issue of registering women 
quickly emerged as the principal 
stumbling block threatening to 
untrack the President’s plans. 

Carter currently has full authori- 
ty to begin registration of men by 
issuing an executive order, but he 
needs Congressional approval to 
initiate the procedure for women. 
So far the President has not asked 
the lawmakers for that authority. 
Press Secretary Jody Powell in- 
dicated the day after the State of the 
Union message that Carter would 
decide within a month whether to 
move for inclusion of women. 

On Sunday, the President said he 
reached his decision, but he declined 
to disclose his position. Reporters 
speculated that he will ask for 
registration of women because his 
wife, Rosalynn, already has taken 
that stand and she seldom differs 
from her husband on important 
public issues. 

According .to Denver Congress- 
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we wont go! 


Jimmy Carter's 


registration plan now 
depends on how the 


women react. 


woman Pat Schraeder,. who has 
been deeply involved in the battie 
over registration, Carter’s advisers 

ave been warning him that failure 
to extend registration to women will 
undoubtedly lead to legal 
challenges. And those lawsuits, the 
advisers say, stand a good chance of 
success. 

If the courts enjoin the Selective 
Service System from proceeding 
with registration, Jimmy Carter will 
suffer a serious political setback at a 
time when the 1980 Presidential 
campaign is entering a critical stage. 
At worst, Carter will appear inept in 
his handling of the nation’s defense, 
an impression that would play into 
the hands of conservative 
Republican challengers who already 
are critical of Carter on this point. 

The necessity of inc}uding women 
in any registration plan was ex- 
pressed shortly after the State of the 
Union speech by Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown, chief 
military adviser to the President. At 
a news briefing, Brown termed such 
a move “a matter of equity.” The 
same view was expressed by Army 
Secretary Clifford Alexander. 

Pat Schroeder said in Denver last 
Saturday that the House Armed 
Services Committee, of which she is 
a member, has received a copy of a 
legal opinion written at the request 
of the Department of Defense 
which warns that the courts are 
likely to block registration unless 


women are included. 
S: White House has expend- 
ed considerable effort trying 
to win support of the women’s 
movement for extending registra- 
tion to females. As one of only 18 
women in Congress, Schroeder was 
near the center of the political 
maneuvering. She insists that 


INCE the President’s speech, 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


A suggestion 
for resolving 


dispute over 
Speer Blvd. 


By RON WOLF 


ENVER architect Marvin 
DER has a suggestion for 
settling the controversy over 
the future of the area between the 
Auraria Higher Education Center 
and the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts. Hatami completed 
an urban design study of the 
Auraria campus in 1972 for the 
Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education and has strong feelings 
about the most appropriate use of 
the space now in dispute. He recent- 
ly agreed to join a design advisory 
committee formed by Auraria of- 
ficials to represent their interests in 
the face of an attempt by Donald R. 
Seawell, chairman of the DCPA, to 
have a stretch of Speer Boulevard 
relocated closer to the campus. 
Hatami readily agrees that there 
is little sense in leaving the poten- 
tially attractive area as it is now, 
badly dissected by disruptive traffic 
on the roadway. He said last week 


Architect Marvin Hatami examines a 
model of the Speer Boulevard area 
near Auraria. 
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that the current dispute, which is 
characterized by numerous com- 
peting interests, is an ideal situation 
for resolution through a design 
competition. 

Because the DCPA, the Auraria 
campus, downtown businesspeople 
and city officials all have different 
goals for the area, agreement among 
the parties is unlikely. No one 
interest will feel comfortable with a 
study commissioned by another. 
The only sensible answer, Hatami 
said, is a design committee jointly 
sponsored by all of the affected 
parties. The procedure has been 
used sparingly in the metro Denver 
region, although it is frequently 
employed in other parts of the 
country faced with seemingly 
irreconcilable -design conflicts. 
Locally, limited competitions were 
conducted to develop plans for the 
Colorado Judicial and Heritage 
Center in Denver and the Jefferson 
County Detention Center in 
Golden. 

A competition on the Speer 
Boulevard area might work like this, 
Hatami explained: 

Ten -talented design consultants 
chosen by agreement of the spon- 
sors would be invited to submit their 
plans for the area. In drawing up 
their proposals, the consultants 
would try to meet the criteria 
submitted by each of the sponsors. 
The competition would be judged by 
representatives of the sponsors 
sitting on a panel with several hired 
consultants from the planning field. 
The participants would have to be 
paid for their efforts, so the develop- 
ment of an acceptable solution 
might cost $50,000 or more. That is 
a reasonable price to pay for a 
creative solution to an important 
civic issue, Hatami said. 

Hatami suggested all of the par- 
ties interested in the area could ante 
up a share of the expenses. Or, he 
said, the two Denver dailies could 
put up the money since they seem so 
intensely concerned about the 
future of the area. 

Hatami’s suggestion came after a 
meeting of the Auraria design study 
committee last Friday. At the ses- 
sion, developer William Saslow 
explained the background of the 
attempt to re-examine the Speer 
Boulevard issue. The committee 
agreed to develop design criteria for 
the disputed area from the Auraria 
perspective and to defer any further 
action until the city planning depart- 
ment completes an investigation of 
alternatives, which is due by the end 
of March. 
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Heart of 
the ‘evidence’ 


for Ted Bundy 


By GEORGE THURSTON 








Special to Straight Creek Journal 


ORLANDO, Fla. 

ED BUNDY’S cheering sec- 

tion in the Orlando courtroom 
where he is on trial got a few bits 

of encouragement this week as they 
watched the nearly endless parade 
of witnesses. The outline of Bundy’s 
defense strategy is becoming ap- 
parent. Basically, defense lawyer 
Victor Africano has only to raise a 
“reasonable doubt” in the minds of 


jurors in order to get his client 
acquitted of kidnapping and killing 
Kimberly Leach on Feb. 9, 1978. He 
is not required to “prove” that 
Bundy is innocent—only that the 
state has not proved the former law 
student guilty. 

Piecing together the muddled 
collection of testimony which the 
jury has heard, the defense appears 
to be building an alternate theory of 
the crime, different from that 
advanced by the prosecution. 

Africano seems to suggest that 
the 12-year-old 7th-grader left her 
class at Lake City Junior High 
School about 9 a.m. on Feb. 9, and 
began hitchhiking westward along 
U.S. 90, which passes directly in 
front of the school. He produced 
two witnesses who say they saw a 
girl matching Kim’s description 
“thumbing aride” at about that time 
at that day. 

Implicit in this suggestion is the 


possibility that whatever motorist 
may have picked up Kimberly Leach 
also may have caused her death. 
This theory is one which Africano 
will have to advance—if-at all— 
during his final argument to the 
jury. He has not been able to 
produce such a motorist, or any 
witness who saw the girl picked up. 

Africano also suggested that 
Leach might have died sometime 
after she disappeared from school. 
Medical examiner Peter Lipkovic, a 
witness for the prosecution, and 
pathologist- Dr. Joseph Burton, a 
witness called by the defense, agree 
that the girl probably died the day 
she disappeared. But both also agree 
that death could have occurred as 
much as a week later. Their opinions 
were based on the condition of the 
body when it was found eight weeks 
after she vanished. 

That one-week “window” of 
doubt is crucial both to the state’s 


case against Bundy, and to Bundy’s 
defense. If the girl died even 24 
hours after she disappeared, Bundy 
has an alibi. Police know where he 
was from the night of Feb. 9 until he 
was arrested on Feb. 15. The exact 
time of death probably will never be 
known for certain. 

Time of discovery of the white 
Dodge van which prosecutors claim 
was used by Bundy to abduct the girl 
is also crucial to his defense. Here 
again, precise times are obscure, but 
they suggest the thread of an alibi 
for Bundy. 

Bundy was identified in the small 
west Florida town of Crestview 
about 8 a.m. on Feb. 13, trying to 
buy breakfast with a stolen credit 
card. That’s the same day a stolen 
white Dodge van was discovered in 
Tallahassee. 

Crestview is about a 3-hour drive 
from Tallahassee at the legal speed 
limit, meaning that Bundy must 
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have abandoned the van in 
Tallahassee no later than 5 a.m. in 
order to be having breakfast in 
Crestview at 8. 

Bundy’s case was bolstered by an 
employee of Florida State Universi- 
ty who was returning from lunch 
about 3 p.m. when he first noticed 
the van. The employee, Chris 
Cochran, said he did not notice it 
there on his way to work that 
morning. But there’s no testimony 
to show whether Cochran passed 
that way on his way to work that 
morning. 

A woman.who lives at the address 
where the van was abandoned told 
police she was awakened about 3 
a.m. by the sound of car doors being 
slammed repeatedly. She did not 
investigate and did not see the white 
van until much later in the day. 

For the defense, the point is that if 
the van was abandoned there much 
after 5 a.m., Bundy could not have 


been the driver because he was in 
Crestview by 8. Another factor is 
that Bundy’s stolen VW seems to 
have had a steering problem at 
highway speeds, a condition that 
would have slowed him down, 
making an earlier departure from 
Tallahassee necessary. 

Finally, Africano is concentrating 
his counterfire on the testimony of 
what he called the state’s “weakest 
link”—the testimony of Clarence L. 
Anderson. Anderson said he saw a 
man he identified as Bundy leading a 
girl who looked like Kim Leach away 
from school and placing her in a van 
on the morning of Feb. 9. They then 
drove away, headed west. 

Africano’s attack on Anderson’s 
testimony is designed to show that 
he may have been at work at that 
time on that day. It is also designed 
to show that, since he went to police 
nearly 6 months later, his memory 
may have become contaminated by 


what he learned of the case from 
newspapers and television. 

defense psychologist, Dr. 
Milton Kline of New York City, 
testified that the hypnotists who 
worked with Anderson to improve 
his recall of the event. may have 
planted suggestions in his memory. 

But thus far, at least, Africano has 
not directed any heavy fire at what 
may be the most damning testimony 
afforded by the prosecution: the 
cloth fibers. 

Fiber expert Mary Lynn Hinson 
testified that she found fibers 
recovered from the van and Bundy’s 
clothing to be identical with those in 
Leach’s clothing. She found fibers 
from Bundy’s clothing in the van 
and also on Leach’s clothing. And 
she found fibers from the rug in the 
van on the clothing of both Leach 
and Bundy. 

In addition to that, footprints 
found in the van matched two pairs 








Women and 
registration 


Cont. from p. 1 


women now hold the key to the 
future of the President’s registra- 
tion plan, and even to the future of 
Jimmy Carter. 

Schroeder indicated that Carter is 
attempting to put together a very 
fragile coalition to push his plan 
through Congress. On one hand the 
President is seeking the support of 
pro-military conservatives who 
favor registration and the draft but 
do not necessarily want women 
included. On the other hand the 
President also wants the assistance 
of liberals, who insist on equal 
treatment of women, but are not 
necessarily in favor of resumption 
of registration. 


nu IS THE BIGGEST 
THING THAT'S HAPPENED 
TO WRETCHED, COLORADO, 
SINCE THEY BUILT THE 


Schroeder said that the President 
began lining up support from 
women’s groups at a White House 
meeting on Jan. 30. Sarah Wed- 
dington, the President’s adviser on 
women’s affairs, invited represen- 
tatives of a broad spectrum of 
women’s groups— from the Girl 
Scouts to the American Association 
of University Women—to the ses- 
sion with Carter himself and 
domestic policy chief Stuart 
Eizenstat. The meeting was 
characterized afterward by the 
White House as one in which the 
invitees advised the President to 
include women in his registration 
program. 

Pat Schroeder contended that the 
participants were being “used” by 
the White House, a situation she 
said they realized as soon as they 
saw the press reports of the session. 


The following day, former Con- 
gresswoman Bella S. Abzug and 


feminist leader Gloria Steinem 





convened another meeting of in- 
fluential movement figures, concen- 
trating on members of Congress 
and the more politically 
knowledgeable groups than those 
represented at the White House 
session. At the strategy session, the 
women agreed to withhold their 
support for equal treatment under 
Carter’s registration proposal. They 
emerged from the session insisting 
that the issues of registration and 
the inclusion of women could not be 
considered separately. Said Abzug, 
“The -question is not whether 
women should register for the draft, 
but whether anyone should register 
for the draft.” 

If the group assembled by Abzug 
and Steinem holds to this position, 
the result will probably be the defeat 
of Carter’s proposal in Congress. 
Without support from the Con- 
gressional allies of the women’s 
movement, the President will not be 
able to find enough votes on Capitol 
Hill to have the registration extend- 
ed to cover women. 

After the session convened by 
Abzug, a delegation of Con- 
gresswomen that included Pat 
Schroeder and Yvonne Burke (D- 
Calif.) called on House Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. to explain 
their position. As a result of the 
visit, O'Neill told the White House 
that he believed most members of 
Congress were opposed to register- 
ing women for military service. He 
then told reporters the same thing. 


Ppi: SCHROEDER explained 
t 


during a trip to Denver over 
he weekend that Carter now is 
caught in a trap of his own making. 
Registration is not necessary for 
strengthening our military services, 
she said. Its only value is symbolic 
and political, no military. The sym- 
bolic aspect is that registration may 
be a feeble message to the Russians 
in the wake of their invasion of 
Afghanistan. But the real value is 
political, Schroeder said. Registra- 
tion will allow Carter to claim 
during the Presidential campaign 
this fall that he is bolstering our 
national defense. Carter plans to be 
the Democratic nominee, Schroeder 
noted, and the push for registration 
is a critical part of his post- 
convention planning. 

Even Secretary Brown admitted 
in his briefing for the press that the 
current problems of manpower in 
the armed forces would not be 
solved by registration or by the 
draft. The greatest deficiency in the 
all-volunteer armed forces is among 
skilled and experienced people, not 
raw recruits. The problems of 
retaining people with ten years’ 
experience “aren’t solved by the 
draft,” Brown said. 


Turn to p. 16 


of shoes found in Bundy’s posses- 
sion when he was arrested a week 
later. A blood stain in the van 
matched Leach’s blood type. A 
semen stain found on the girl’s 
clothing matched Bundy’s blood 
type. 

The only rebuttal the defense has 
mounted to this evidence is that 
fiber identification, blood stains, 
foodprints and semen stains are not 
uniquely conclusive, like fingerprint 
identification is. Similar fibers and 
stains may be found in millions of 
places, the defense contends. 

The state’s reply is natural. All 
that is true, the prosecution will say, 
but what are the odds that so many 
similarities would come together at 
the same place, at the same time, ina 
white van which was seen by a 
dozen different witnesses? 

The outcome, of course, rests 
with the jurors. They could have 
their say before the week is out. 
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When a paper 
reports on itself 


By RON WOLF 


34%4-month silence on the controversial plan 

to relocate a stretch of Speer Boulevard 
away from the Denver Center for the Performing 
Arts and closer to the Auraria Higher Education 
Center. The plan has been the subject of intense 
lobbying behind the scenes by Donald R. Seawell, 
publisher of the paper, who also serves as 
chairman of the financially troubled arts complex. 
The absence of coverage of this civic issue by the 
daily which bills itself as the “newspaper of 
record” for the city inevitably raised questions 
about whether the Post was trying to supress 
news concerning antics of its top executive. 

The full story of Seawell’s involvement was set 
forth in Straight Creek Journal back on Jan. 10 ina 
report which also revealed that the publisher of 
the Post was assisted in his wheeling and-dealing 
by Michael Balfe Howard, the erratic editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News. 

Last Thursday, the Post published its first 
mention of the controversy, which has been 
underway since October. In a 4000-word story, 
staff writer Bob Threlkeld acknowledged the 
central role that publisher Seawell played in the 
matter. 

Any story in which a paper reports on the 
activities of its ownership or management 
presents serious journalistic problems. Papers are 
notorious for being less than forthright about the 
activities of their own higher-ups. At worst, 
newspapers have been blatantly used to advance 
the personal interests of their owners. The 
traditional remedy for this abuse of power— 
competition—has not always worked as well as 
the champions of free enterprise contend. All too 
often, the expected benefits of competition 
between newspapers have been negated by an 
unfortunate professional  practice—the 
gentleman’s agreement that one paper won't fully 
report of the activities of it rivals. In this case, with 
Seawell aided in the lobbying by his crosstown 
counterpart, Mike Howard, neither Denver daily 
was informing the public about the curious 
involvement of the other. 

Understandably, a newspaper confronted with 
the prospect of reporting on itself is facing a no- 
win situation. Minimal coverage can be inter- 
preted as hiding something rather than exercising 


T DENVER POST finally has broken its 


restraint. Heavy coverage can be construed as 
propaganda rather than comprehensive dis- 
closure. The compromises to credibility that 
result when a paper is forced to report on itself are 
the rationale for the commonly held view in the 
news business that reporters and their superiors, 
like judges, should refrain from activities that may 
raise the prospect of conflict of interest. 

But The Denver Post is headed by a theater 
lawyer, not a newspaper professional, so the 
unfortunate staff must labor under the cloud 
created by his inappropriate carrying on. 

In coping with these problems, Threlkeld 
produced a tenderly worded account which 
skirted several key points and relied heavily upon 
his employer’s denials of any impropriety. The 
reporter mentioned “rumors” that Seawell and 
Howard had vowed to use the full force of their 
papers to gain support for the realignment 
scheme, then immediately added Seawell’s 
response that such accusations were “utter non- 
sense.” 

Of course, Seawell’s threats were more than 
simply “rumors.” Straight Creek Journal was able 
to find several sources who were present when 
the arrogant publisher referred to the possibility 
of editorial reprisal against opponents of his grand 
design. 

According to Threlkeld, Seawell said he never 
has used the news pages of the Post to push a 
project he favors and indicated he doesn’t intend 
to do so with the Speer Boulevard proposal. The 
transparent denial is a comforting fiction for the 
benefit of Post employees. Seawell and Threlkeld 
conveniently overlooked the Post’s numerous 
concessions on behalf of the DCPA for the past 
eight years. Financial and political stories poten- 
tially embarrassing to the troubled arts organiza- 
tion have been routinely cleared in advance with 
publisher Seawell, who has altered the copy from 
reporters to reflect his own self-serving views. 
Often important stories about the DCPA have 
been assigned to the less aggressive entertain- 
ment writers rather than the more skeptical city 
reporters, who are accustomed to asking tough 
questions. A series of editorial supplements have 
hyped aspects of the arts center. 

The Post’s long delay in reporting the con- 
troversy over Seawell’s plans to disrupt the 
Auraria campus with his unwanted traffic has all 
the signs of another case in which the paper was 
being used for very personal ends. In this case the 
lengthy blackout on news of the controversy 
forestalled potential opposition while the 
publisher tried to line up support for his cause. By 
the time the Post finally got around to publishing 
its account, the matter had been given a thorough 
airing in Straight Creek Journal and in the student 
newspaper at Metropolitan State College. Any 
more delay would have been widely viewed as 
further evidence of journalistic corruption. 

After Threlkeld’s report appeared last week, the 
executive city editor of the Post, Chuck Green, 
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defended his paper’s handling of the story. The 
timing was not unusual, Green insisted, because 
Threlkeld did a “very, very thorough job” which 
required time-consuming interviews with “40 to 
50 people.” While Threlkeld was working on the 
story for the past three weeks, according to 
Green, he also was required to cover his regular 
City Hall beat. 

“Reporting on your ownership is almost 
unheard of in American journalism,” the editor 
observed. Green said he could not imagine a 
situation “on any paper in the country” involving 
the publisher which had been reported as 
completely as in Threlkeld’s account of the Speer 
Boulevard controversy. 

The editor did admit, however, that Threlkeld’s 
story was submitted to Seawell for review prior to 
publication, but Green claimed his publisher 
“didn’t change a single word or punctuation 
mark.” 
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In case you missed it 


The recent three-part series of articles about 
the Rocky Flats Monitoring Committee [SCJ, Dec. 
13, 20 & 27] was read with great interest by all 
Monitoring Committee members. We very much 
appreciated the space you devoted to the series, 
and Deborah Bowditch is to be complimented on 
the thoroughness of her research. The result was 
a balanced, broad, in-depth look at the Com- 
mittee, its history, problems, perceptions and 
accomplishments. 

It has been brought to our attention, however, 
that only the first two articles, “Does the 
Monitoring Committee Really Work?” and 
“Monitoring Committee Caught in the Middle,” 
were sold on the newsstands. The third and last 
part of the series, “Supporters Defend the 
Monitoring Committee,” which pointed to some 
of our accomplishments and more positive 
aspects, was in an issue which went only to 
subscribers and did not appear on the newsstands. 
This may have resulted in some of your readers 
having access to only two-thirds of the story, 
leaving them hanging, or with a different 
impression than the complete story conveyed. 

Any of your readers who are interested in 
reading the last part of the report may contact our 
office (839-2565) for the Dec. 27 final installment. 

We thank you for bringing the Rocky Flats 
Monitoring Committee to the attention of your 
readers. The series has resulted in an increased 
public awareness, interest and knowledge about 
the Committee. This heightened visibility and 
identity, as the articles point out, are something 
we certainly need in order to be more effective. 


G. Christian Crosby 


Chairperson 
Rocky Flats Monitoring Committee 
Denver 
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Colorado and- 
the energy budget 


By HELENE C. MONBERG 








Special to Straight Creek Journal 


WASHINGTON 

HE 1981 federal budget, repeatedly called 

austere except for hefty increases in defense 

spending, includes money for a number of 

projects and programs of interest to the state of 

Colorado. The greatest impact will be in fields 
related to energy development. 

The 1981 budget puts the emphasis on fossil 
fuels and solar energy. There are large increases 
in the Department of Energy budget for syn-fuel 
research and development, for solar energy and 
for conservation. It has an increase for nuclear 
fusion but a decrease for nuclear fission because 
Mr. Carter is not asking for the Clinch River 





Defense is not the only budget 
winner. Energy development also 
is getting plenty of money. 





breeder reactor, an experiment which is being 
phased out. 

Overall the 1981 budget contains nearly $1.5 
billion for solar research and development and 
other solar programs, according to Energy 
Secretary Charles W. Duncan Jr. That is the 
largest amount ever budgeted for solar energy by 
far, he said. In addition to $707 million in the DOE 
budget for solar energy, there is $436 million 
earmarked for solar in other agencies. Also $355 
million in tax credits is provided for solar energy, 
according to Duncan’s breakdown. 

Included in the total is $10 million “for the 
construction of a new 300-acre facility for the 
Solar’Energy Reséarch Institute at Golden.” 

-Oil Shale: Although the Department of Energy 
project book shows $7 million being provided by 
the government in 1981 for the Occidental oil 
shale project in Garfield County, the DOE budget 
office says the figure is $13.3 million. In addition, 
it says $2.7 million is budgeted for the Geokinetics 
oil shale project in Utah and $1.7 million for the 
Equity oil shale project in Colorado. 

Gasohol: The 1981 budget provides for a 10- 
year, $3 billion credit to stimulate small- and 
medium-size biomass facilities to convert grain, 
farm residues and other biomass such as forestry 
slash into ethyl alcohol and gasohol. The funding 
is to be made available at the rate of $300 million a 
year. This money is in addition to the 10 percent 
investment tax credit for gaseous fuels produced 
from biomass and the exemption from the federal 
gasoline tax for gasohol, provisions which are 
already on the books. It is also in addition to the 


breaks provided by many states to encourage the 
production of gasohol. With these initiatives, “the 
production and use of alcohol for gasohol are 
expected to expand rapidly,” the 1981 budget 
stated. 

Aid to energy-impact areas: This program is 
already in operation through the 1978 Coal 
Conversion Act, but it applies only to coal and 
uranium developments. The 1980 funding for the 
program was $80 million, which is going to climb 
to $150 million in 1981, according to the budget. 
This figure assumes passage of legislation 
reported out of the Senate Energy Committee last 
month and is based, in part, on a bill by Sen. Gary 
Hart of Colorado to provide assistance to com- 
munities impacted by energy developments. On 
this point the budget states, “The increased 
funding depends upon enactment of legislation 
authorizing state revolving funds and loan 
guarantees to extend coverage of the program toa 
broader range of energy projects,” including oil 
shale, tar sands, oil and gas developments.” 


Going in different directions 


While Walter C. Klein, former administrative 
assistant to Sen. William Armstrong, takes over 
the campaign of Senate GOP contender Howard 
H. Callaway, another former Armstrong aide, 
Larry Dye, is going to divide his time between two 
Senate GOP hopefuls, Rep. Steven D. Symms (R- 
Idaho) and Englewood attorney John Cogswell. 
Callaway and Cogswell are both part of the 
crowded field seeking the Republican nomination 
to oppose the incumbent Democrat, Sen. Gary 
Hart, up for re-election this year. Armstrong built 
a strong team of aides during his first year in the 
Senate but now must replace Klein and Dye. 

Klein plans to go into the political consulting 
business permanently, with offices possibly both 
here and in Denver. The Kleins are not selling 
their house here. They will be renting it for a 
while to see how their business flourishes, 
according to Chery] Klein, who plans to help her 
husband in his new business venture. 

Dye is a budget expert. He plans a split-time 
arrangement, working for both Symms and 
Cogswell part-time. 


Johnson saddened by events 


Retiring Rep. James P. Johnson is heartsick 
about the recent change of events which has 
caused President Carter to increase the defense 
budget, abandon efforts to get a SALT treaty 
through the Senate, embargo grain shipments to 
the Soviet Union and seek registration of young 
people with a view to possible resumption of the 
draft. Johnson has veted consistently to cut back 
on military programs, and he went out of his way 
to team up with Sen. Gary Hart to try to get a 
SALT treaty ratified. 

“Jim feels all of his time here has been wasted,” a 
friend said recently. Johnson has been in the 
House since 1973, and late last year he announced 
his retirement from Congress at the end of this 
term. During his tenure in Congress, Johnson 
served for a time on an ad hoc intelligence panel 
chaired by former Rep. Otis G. Pike (D-N.Y.). 
Tohnson was visibly shaken by some of the 
findings of the panel and the pressure it was under 
to keep many of its findings secret. 


Carter is still looking at nuclear power 


he nuclear-waste storage problem. In 

addition to the proposal that it put before 
Congress last year to provide $300 million to 
allow the Secretary of Energy to store and 
dispose of spent fuel from nuclear power plants 
away from reactors, the White House wants 
new legislation to authorize the Energy 
Secretary to take over operation of disposal 
sites for low-level radioactive waste and to 
study action that should be taken to stabilize 30 
sites contaminated by the Manhattan Project. 
Nuclear weaponry was born out of this 
country’s Manhattan Project, and some of the 
sites that the project used “pose a potential 
threat to the public,” according to the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

The issue of handling nuclear waste has been 
the subject of a jurisdictional dispute within 
Congress. Military waste is currently handled 
by the Department of Energy, which falls 
under the review of the Senate Energy 
Committee. Commercial reactor waste has 
been handled by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, which falls under the Nuclear 


T HE administration wants a resolution of 
t 


Regulatory Subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Gary Hart of Colorado. The administration’s 
action is another move toward consolidating all 
responsibility for nuclear waste within DOE. 

The President also is expected to issue an 
executive order to establish state planning 
councils to enable state and local officials and 
the public to participate in the nuclear-waste 

management program. The states will have “a 
consultation and concurrence” role, assisting 
the federal government in siting nuclear waste 
storage and disposal sites in the future, 
according to the DOE 1981 budget. 

If the administration was once squeamish 
about nuclear power, it has resolved its doubts 
in favor of going ahead with nuclear power 
development. “Nuclear power is an important 
energy option for the United States. ... The 
administration has placed increased emphasis 
on waste management as a problem that must 
be solved to maintain a strong nuclear power 
industry in this country,” according to the 


DOE budget. 


—Helene C. Monberg 
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It’s a science at the Pentagon 

The British publication New Scientist reports that 
computers operated by the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment were programmed to tell lies to each other 
during the Vietnam War. The magazine quotes 
Admiral Thomas Moorer, former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as its source for the story. 

According to Moorer, U.S. Air Force computers 
in Vietnam were assigned the task of recording 
the targets of all U.S. bombing missions. 
However, when the U.S. began its secret bombing 
of Cambodia, the Air Force computers were 
allegedly programmed to alter the coordinates of 
all Cambodian targets into coordinates which 
fitted locations in Vietnam. 

New Scientist says that the computers in Vietnam 
fudged the data, then forwarded the doctored 
information to computers in Washington, where 
the inaccurate information was preserved on 
magnetic tape. 


Have a Coke and a smile 


You may not have noticed it, but you will never 
see advertisements for Coke or Jello during news 
broadcasts on television. The trade magazine 
Advertising Age reports that a number of major U.S. 
companies, including Coca-Cola and General 
Foods, have strict policies against promoting their 
food products during newscasts. The companies 
say they are afraid that a bad news report just 
before one of their ads could affect their sales. 

According to one executive at Coke: “It’s a 
Coca-Cola corporate policy not to advertise on the 
TV news because there’s going to be some bad 
news in there.” 


What will the archeologists think? 


The International Bluejean Institute in New 
York City reports it is planning to create a 
“bluejean museum” where many of the famous 
bluejeans of the world will be on display. 

The museum will reportedly exhibit not only 
different styles and makes of jeans, but also 
bluejeans worn by famous personalities such as 
President Carter, Elton John, Woody Allen, 
Rudolf Nureyev, Andy Warhol and Joe Namath. 
The celebrity bluejeans will be shown with a life- 
size picture of the wearer and a printed descrip- 
tion of his or her philosophy of “bluejeanism,” 
including why they wear jeans and any stories in 
their lives that came about directly from wearing 
jeans. 


Beats Barbra Streisand 


Miss Piggy, the popular puppet swine of 
Muppet fame, apparently has some whole-hog 
fans who want to see her nominated for an 
Academy Award for her role in the highly 
successful Muppet Movie. 

Bruce Collin of Cincinnati has set up a Miss 
Piggy campaign committee which has already 
received more than 38,000 petitions from Miss 
Piggy fans who say she has a right, just like any 
other Hollywood actress, to be nominated for an 
Oscar. Collin says he will fly to Hollywood to- 
present the petitions to Academy Award 
organizers. 

Says Collin, “Movie studios spend millions 
campaigning for the Oscars, but we’ve got 
something better: the will of the people and Miss 


Piggy.” 


College will be getting plusher 

The next 20 years are supposed to bring about a 
“Golden Age” for college students, and some real 
headaches for college teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

A new report from the Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education predicts a drop 
of 5 to 15 percent in college enrollments over the 
next two decades. According to the study, the 
increasing shortage in students will force colleges 
and universities to compete even harder to enroll 
them. The study predicts that students who 
choose to attend college will “be recruited more 
actively, admitted more readily, retained more 
assiduously, counseled more attentively, financed 
more adequately and taught more conscientiously 

. and the curriculum will be more tailored to 
their tastes.” 

While students may be more pampered in the 
years ahead, the report predicts that budget 
cutbacks and other restrictions will make the jobs 
of teachers and administrators more difficult and 
less desirable. 
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ART 


GALLERIES 








ALBATROSS GALLERIES, 1708 15th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807. 

ePrints and Fine Art Posters. Thru Feb. 29. 
Exhibit features work by T.C. Cannon, Fritz 
Schoider, R.C. Gorman and Ed Singer. 


ARCTIC ART, 1325 18th St, Denver. Mon.-Sat. 


*Recent Acquisitions Show. Thru Feb. 29. 
Soapstone, bone and ivory sculpture from all 
communities represented in the gallery. Also the 
1979 Pangnirtung Print Collection. 


ART SPIRIT GALLERY, 1909 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 449-1518. 
*Perceptive imagination in Painting and Scuip- 
ture. Thru Feb. 22 

Paintings by Don Coen, Paul Nabatoff and Bon- 
nie Lhotka; sculptures by Alan Dreher, Virginia 
Walden and Pat Stone. 


ARTISAN’'S CENTER, 2445 E 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

“invitational” Mask Show. Thru Feb. 29. 
Multimedia display of masks from Colorado, 
New Mexico and Wyoming 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & 1-225, Au- 
rora. Tue-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031 

*Member Showing. Thru Feb. 29 

Prints by Ward Churchill and Louas Recchia, 
watercolors by Alan Petersen and Beverly Gei- 
nd ceramic and brass sculptures by Naida 


er 


ger. a 
Seibe 
BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 825-3200 

Continuous Exhibit. Thru March 30 

Painting, pottery, etching, sculpture and blown 
glass by Colorado artists 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051 

ePaper! Thru March 1 

Work in handcast paper by seven American 
artists 


CARSON GALLERY OF WESTERN AMERICAN 
ART, 730 17th St., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 
10-3. 573-5938. 

eGallery Showing. Thru Feb. 29. 

New bronzes by Peter Fillemp, Una Hanbury and 
Hollis Williford; oil paintings by Mark English, 
Dennis Anderson, Newman Myrah and Frank 
McCarthy, and new limited edition prints by 
Crowley, Smith, Parnall and Solberg. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

British and American Cartoons. Thru Feb. 29. 
Original prints of cartoons from 1757 to 1889 by 
Puck Judge Spy, Max Beerblum, St. Stephen's 
Review Presentation, Daumier, Gillray, Gavarni, 
John Leech, Vernier and Hogarth. 

*British and American Watercolors and Oil 
Paintings. Thru Feb. 29. 

Landscape and marine paintings by Hanceri, 
Herbert Snell, Noel Daggett, Wilbur Oakes and 
David Swing. 


COLLECTOR GALLERY, 1200 Pearl St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Wed. & Fri.-Sat. 10-5:30, Thur. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1052. 

*Loren Salazar. Thru Feb. 29. 

Limited edition prints. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. ist Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Thur. 10-10, Fri-Sat. 10-6. 744-8333. 
Dave Bayles. Thru March 7. 

Photographic collages. 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 1146 Pearl St., 
Boulder. Mon.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5:30, Fri. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1264. 

Multimedia Exhibits. Thru Feb. 15. 
Lithographs, watercolors, etchings and sculp- 
ture. 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. 831-7103. 

©12 Denver Artists. Feb. 10-29. 

Multimedia show features works by Alfred 
Wands, Loretta Weiss, Trudi Hacker, Babette 
Wunder, Janet White, Susanne St. John, Martin 
Feichtinger, Margaret Hyer, Helen Horsky, Jose 
Hanania, Mary Flansburg and Doris Arthur. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. & Mon. 10-6, and Sun. by 
appointment. 377-0095. 

eCharies Adams. Thru Feb. 29. 

inscribed and signed lithographs and prints from 
a cartoonist with The New Yorker magazine. 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2240 E. 3rd Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thur. 10-8. 322-0863. 
Robert Sutz. Thru Feb. 29. 

Paintings of Chicago in watercolors and acryl- 
ics. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-6626. 

eMembership Show. Thru Feb. 29. 
Watercolors, oils, art glass, pottery and graphics 
by local artists. 


PANACHE, 1088 S. Gaylord St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 10:30-5 778-0519. 

Gallery Show. Thru March 15. 

Silkscreen prints, jewelry, blown glass, batik, 
clothing, pottery and other crafts by gallery 
artists. 


PINZON ART GALLERY, top floor of the Hilltop 
Mall Bidg., 1310 College Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 
10-5, and by appointment. 422-4073. 
®Four-Man Show. Thru Feb. 29. 

Acrylics, prints and abstract oils. 


PIVAN GALLERY, 11th & Wainut sts., Boulder. 
Mon.-Sat. 10:30-6, Sun. noon-5, 444-2336. 
Susan Garlock. Thru Feb. 9. 

Figurative batiks with an Oriental flavor ranging 
from floral studies to the sights and peoples of 
New Mexico. 


PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Peari St., Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 11-7. 778-6427. 

eFrank Gray and Ronald Babcock. Feb. 22- 
March 22. 

Pottery with bright graphic brushwork by Gray, 
and abstract paintings by Babcock. 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., Aspen. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085. 

®Michael Cleverly. Thru Feb. 7. 

Portraiture in oil and canvas. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun 
noon-5. 750-8062 

*Gallery Show. Thru Feb. 29 

Graphics by LeRoy Neiman and Norman Rock- 
well, lithogaphs and etchings by Christine 
Rosamond and lithographs and silkscreens by 
Susan Meisel 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee St., Den- 
ver. Fri-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
*New Adventures with Materials. Feb. 10-March 
9 

Loom-woven fabrics by Maralyce Ferree; func- 
tional quilts and abstractly shaped wall paint- 
ings made with dyes, paints, pastels, golden 
threads and silver needles by Leona Sophocles, 
and graffiti strips of tar paper woven into large 
canvases by Stan Meyer 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
Hockney: Prints. Thru March 1. 

Prints by English artist David Hockney include 
“The Blue Guitar Portfolio”; etchings by Hock- 
ney, inspired by poetry of Wallace Stevens and 
by paintings of Pablo Picasso. 


SPARK, 3300 Osage St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. noon- 
5, and by appointment. 837-0825. 

eJohn Fudge, Clark Richert and Marilyn 
Swartwood. Thru Feb. 24. 

Aquarelle and colored pencil drawings on paper 
by Swartwood, acrylics on canvas by Richert and 
oil paintings on canvas by Fudge. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver. 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 455-2231. 

Photography Exhibit. Thru March 1. 

Multiple exposure works by Henry Munro, Lynne 
Brown, Gary Emrich, Charles Gary, Donna Pugh 
and Paul Schroder. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 623-4366. 

eBruce Anderson and Gary Feltner. Thru Feb. 
29. 

New work in etched glass by Anderson and 
sculptural glass by Feltner, along with glass 
work by gallery artists Chuck Robertson, Cyn- 
thia Clerc, David Caricato, Miles Thompson and 
Robert Murtaugh. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., Wed. & 
Fri. 1-5, Thur. 5-9, Sat. 9-1. 794-1550, ext. 314. 
*inuit Sculpture. Thru Feb. 9. 

A collection of 90 Canadian Eskimo works in 
bone, ivory and stone representing a broad geo- 
graphic distribution. Artists represented include 
Johnnie Inukpuk, Pauta, Davideealuk and David 
Ekoota. Admission $1, senior citizens & children 
50 cents. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Blivd., 
Arvada. Tue.-Wed. & Sat. 10-5, Thur.-Fri. 10-9, 
Sun. 1-5. 422-8052. 

Photographic Exhibit. Thru Feb. 21. 
Photographs on a variety of subjects by local 
photographers. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-3. 1-925-8050. 

eArt Deco Sculpture. Thru Feb. 12. 

Works in art nouveau and art deco styles repre- 
senting the period from the late 19th century 
through the 1930s, from the John N. Stern col- 
lection. 

eColor in Colorado. Thru April 6. 

A selection of abstract color paintings from 
Colorado collections. 

Drawings for New Yorker Cartoons. Feb. 17- 
March 16. 

A selection of original drawings from the 
Lilienthal Collection of Princeton University. 


BELMAR MUSEUM, 797 S. Wadsworth Bivd., 
Lakewood. Mon.-Fri. 10-2, Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
234-8778. 

*Robert Lindneux: Historian of the West. Thru 
March 29. 

Drawings and paintings of the Rocky Mountain 
West from 1893 to 1970. 


BOULDER CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 
1750 13th St., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 11-5. 443-2122. 
ePrints and Paintings of Bob Ecker. Thru Feb. 
10. 

Mezzo-tints and oils. 

eArt Boulder Collects. Thru Feb. 17. 

An exhibit of fine art on loan from Boulder col- 
lections. 
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SHARP AS A RAZOR 


Denver artist Tom Fowler is showing “The Razor Studies,” a series of drawings, prints, 
paintings and other graphic forms on the psychology of razor blade imagery, at the 
Colorado Institute of Art thru Feb. 29. Fowler, a prolific designer of posters and 
newspaper illustrations, is a graduate of the Institute. See listings for details. 


eQuilts. Feb. 13-March 16. 
An exhibit of quilts on loan from area collec- 
tions. - 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur, 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

ePottery and Metalwork. Thru Feb. 20. 
Three-dimensional metalwork by Diane Totten 
and jewelry by Ira Sherman. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat.-Sun. 10-5. 
839-3681. 

*immigrants in Search of the American Dream. 
Thru Feb. 22. 

Twenty-three photographs prepared by the Na- 
tional Park Service which depict the processing 
of immigrants upon arrival at Ellis Island. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 

Tom Fowler. The Razor Studies. Thru Feb. 29. 
A series of drawings, prints, paintings, photo- 
graphs and photocopies of a graphic investiga- 
tion of the psychology of razor blade imagery. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, | 


1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 1-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

eJacquelin Mugge. Thru Feb. 24. 

An exhibit of gum bichromate prints. 

eira Current. Thru Feb. 29. 

Current's photography from the last 50 years is 
featured. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale St., Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, 
Sun. 1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

*Hernandez/Johnson Jeweiry and Paintings Ex- 
hibition. Thru Feb. 25. 

Handcrafted jewelry by Hernandez and casein 
paintings by Johnson which empioy traditional 
Navajo and Pueblo geometric designs and sym- 
bols along with Southwestern land- and city- 
scapes. 

Plains indians of the 19th Century. Thru Feb. 
29. 

Enduring Visions: An Exhibition of Master- 
pieces of Southwest Indian Art. Thru March 9. 
Indian art from A.D 900 to 1900 includes pre- 
historic and historic pottery, serapes, blankets, 
ponchos and other woven works; kachinas; bas- 
ketry; effigies and various sculptured figures; 
jewelry; shields; masks; dance paraphernalia, 
and beaded items. 

Birds of America. Thru March 9. 
Approximately 30 recently matted and framed 


‘plates from the “Birds of America” portfolio of 


John J. Audubon. 

@Spanish Coloniai Silver. Thru March 31. 
*Saltillo Weavings. Thru Aug. 31. 

Collection of Mexican, Rio Grande and Navajo 
weavings which traces the spread and develop- 
ment of the Saltillo style of blanket and serape 
weaving. 
eContemporary Sioux 
showing. 

eThe Arts of the Indians of Northwestern 
Mexico. Opens Feb. 15 for open-end showing. 


Graphics. Open-end 





COLORADO STATE UNIV., Clara Hatton Gal- 
lery in the Visual Arts Bidg. on the CSU campus 
in Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30, Sun. 2-4. 
1-491-6774. 

ePaintings by Vance Kirkland. Thru Feb. 12 
Twenty-three paintings, including watercolors, 
by the Colorado artist. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed. 9-5 & 6-9. 
575-2793. 


Travels with Pen, Pencil and Ink: Prints and 
Drawings by David Hockney. Thru March 2. 
Nearly 150 works by the prolific English artist, 
including prints and drawings of family, friends 
and places encountered either firsthand or 
through literature and art. 


eit Only Looks Easy: The Miracle of Basketry. 
Thru March 19. 

More than 50 baskets made in the 19th and 20th 
centuries in North America serve as examples of 
four problems in basketmaking, and detail the 
creative process of basketry from inception to 
completion. 


eBridal Traditions: 19th and 20th Century 
Gowns. Open-end showing. 

Gowns and wedding accessories such as lin- 
gerie, garters and matching “his” and “hers” 
nightshirts are included in the display, which 
covers 125 years of American gowns. Some wed- 
ding gowns from China and India are included in 
the show. 

Quilts and Coveriets. Open-end showing. 
Coverlets from Colonial times and pieced quilts 
from the 1880s, as well as crazy quilts and appli- 
qués. 

Song of the Brush: Japanese Paintings from the 
Sanso Collection. Feb. 9-March 23. 

The Sanso collection, funded in part by a grant 
fram the National Endowment for the Arts, 
focuses on three discrete schools in Japanese 
painting: the Suibokuga (ink) paintings of the 
Muromachi and Momoyama periods (1333-1603); 
Zenga, or paintings by Buddhist monks of the 
Edo period (1603-1867), and paintings by 
masters of the Nanga or literati school in the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

ĦA Century of French Masters: Corot to Braque. 
Feb. 13-April 20. 

Exhibit features 69 paintings from the permanent 
collection of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
spanning the development of modern French 
painting from 1831 to 1927. Artists represented 
in the exhibit include Corot, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Millet, Boudin, Gerome, Bouguereau, Pissarro, 
Manet, Degas, Cezanne, Monet, Renoir, van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse and Braque. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

eChiichinbeto Rug. Thru Feb. 16. 

The largest Navajo rug on display; it measures 
25 by 38 feet. 

*Westcapes: The Natural History Art of Charies 
M. Russell. Thru Feb. 29. 

Watercolors, bronzes, oil paintings and illustrat- 
ed letters depicting the open range in Montana 
and Canada, and the winning of the West is dis- 


played in this collection of the late “cowboy 
artist.” 
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eis it Genuine? Thru March 31. 

Comparison of authentic American Indian 
materials with fakes and facsimiles. 

eJesse Hastings Bratiey. Thru May 31. 

Thirty photographs depicting the life of the 
Sioux Indians on Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota from 1895 to 1899. 


DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1357 Broadway, 


Defver. Mon.-Thur. 10-9, Fri.-Sat. 10-5:30. * 


575-3606. 

*Greetings. Thru March 31. 

An exhibit tracing changes in the style of 
postoards from 1870 to the present. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
eWe Honor Our Greats. Thru Feb. 29. 
Multimedia exhibit of award-winning works from 
previous shows at the Center. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., Gold- 
en. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
©One-Man Shows. Thru Feb. 29. 

Watercolors by Wenona Cassidy, watercolors 
and drawings by Pat Denton, pottery by Linda 
Graham and woodcuts by Erika Wagner. 
eJuried Photography Exhibition. Thru Feb. 29. 
Members’ Works: Signs of Love. Thru Feb. 29. 
A multimedia exhibit. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CONFERENCE AND 
NATURE CENTER, 900 Colorow Rd., Golden. 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-4:30. 526-0855. 

*The Spirit of Wilderness Touches My Soul. 
Thru Feb. 29. 

Wildlife photographs and illustrations by Dan 
Ruf 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY*CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 
8-5, and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 
eAlan McNiel. Thru Feb. 10. 

Watercolor paintings by McNiel along with multi- 
fired ceramic vases and sculptures. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Bivd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 

eArt Faculty Exhibition. Thru Feb. 15. 
Paintings by Robert Wands, sculpture by Nick 
Latka, collages and ceramics by Ed Saijbel, jew- 
eiry and enamels by Joann Brassill, drawings by 
* Robert Hench, prints and drawings by Lew Til- 
ley and ceramics and drawings by Carl Jensen. 










800 S. Colorado Blvd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY .. . 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 

















Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 

are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


w 
DRUM UP STUDENTS 
with the 
classifieds 


in 
Straight Creek Journal 





NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in Boulder. Mon.- 
Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 

Photography by Roland LaForge. Thru March 
3. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
Printmaking Exhibition. Thru Feb. 29. 

A collection of avant-garde prints from the 
American Southwest and Italy. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 
9-9, Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 

eWomen in the Visual Arts. Thru Feb. 9. 

An exchange exhibit with the Washington Wom- 
en's Art_Center. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Henderson Bidg. at 16th 
St. & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 9-4, Sun. 10-4. 492-6165. 
eThe Cultural Art of Africa. Feb. 16-April 20. 
Carvings, masks and statues from Africa, mostly 
produced in the last century. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, galleries in the Sibell- 
Wolle Fine Arts Bidg. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Mon.-Fri. 10-4. 492-6504. 

eWilliam Hogarth. Feb. 8-29. 

A collection of 95 prints by the 18th-century 
English humorist. 

eMail Etc. Show. Feb. 8-29. 

A collection of whatever can be sent through the 
United States Postal Service. 

eJohn VanAlstine. Feb. 8-29. 

Sculpture in stone and steel emphasizing ten- 
sion and balance. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bidg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846. 

eDavid Andrews, Ripley Albright and Norman 
Ackroyd. Thru Feb. 10. 

Original prints and drawings by Canadian 
Andrews, Ackroyd of England and American 
Albright. 

eCalvin Spark. Feb. 16-March 2. 

An exhibit of Spark’s photography. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St., Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 1-351-2143. 





SVKCFRem 


*Celebrating the Folk Artist. Feb. 11715. 
A unique collection of Mexican dollhouses and 
folk art pieces. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


LECTURE, “Hidden Arts of Ladekh and Bhutan’ 
by Renald M. Bernier, associate professor of art 
history at the Univ. of Colorado. Sibell-Wolle 
Fine Arts Bldg., Rm N-141, on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Wed., Feb. 6, 7:30 p.m. Bernier will 
focus on monasteries and cultural centers in re- 
mote regions of the Himalaya. Free admission. 
492-6504. 


WORKSHOP on acrylics and other watermedia 
for painters with some experience, sponsored by 
the Boulder Art Association and Sybella Mat- 
thews. Sat., Feb. 9, 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Registration 
fee: $10. 494-4448. 


ART AUCTION of limited-edttion prints from 
artists of local and national renown, including 
Crane, Groman, Rockwell, Dali, Rothe and 
Azoulay. Exhibit Hall of Lincoln Community 
Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Sat., 
Feb. 9, 5-7 p.m. and Sun., Feb. 10, noon-2 p.m. 
1-484-4220, ext. 348. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksana Ross, mem- 
ber of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Mon., Feb. 11, 
12:30-2:30 p.m. Ross will analyze spacial 
Organization in works ranging from 
Michelangelo’s Sistine ceilings to 
Rauschenberg’s graphics in the second lecture 
of her series, “Origins in Modern Art: Art as 
Image and Idea.” Free admission. 441-3100. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Anne L. Poulet, 
organizer of the exhibit “A Century of French 
Masters” showing at the Denver Art Museum 
Feb. 13-April 20, on “The Changing World of 
French Artists, 1830-1930.” At the museum, 100 
W. 14th Ave., Denver. Tue., Feb. 11, 7:30 p.m. 
Admission $3. 575-2794. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Paolo Barucchiere, 
director of the Resident Comparative Arts 
Program of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Florence, Italy, on the art of the Italian 
Renaissance. Wyer Auditorium of Denver Public 
Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver. Mon., Feb. 11, 
7:30 p.m. Free admission. 575-3606. 


seed. 


blossom. 


LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RAIDIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 


Public Radio 
This Week 


EXHIBIT of original silkscreen prints by Doug 
West and Sebastian, “Two Approaches to 
Serigraphy.” Century Bank & Trust, 1st Ave. & 
Cook St., Denver. Mon.-Fri., Feb. 11-29, 9-5. 
Exhibit is co-sponsored by The Rutherford 
Barnes Collection. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Paolo Barucchiere. 
Ross-Cherry Creek Library, E. 3rd Ave. & 


‘Milwaukee St., Denver. Tue., Feb. 12, 7:30 p.m. 


Program repeats that of Feb. 11 discussion 
(above). Free admission. 575-3606. 


LECTURE SERIES, “Four French Masters,” by 
Jack Kunin and Gwen Chanzit, faculty members 
of the art history dept. at the Univ. of Denver. 
Seminar Room of the Denver Art Museum, 100 
W. 14th Ave., Denver. Wed., Feb. 13-March 5, 
7:30 p.m. Series is in conjunction with the exhibit 
“A Century of French Masters” showing at the 
museum Feb. 13-April 20, and examines the life 
and works of Corot, Monet, Degas and van 
Gogh. Series fee: $12. 575-2265. 


EXHIBIT on the making of bobbin lace by 
Virginia Funk of International Old Lacers. Art 
Dept., 2nd floor, Denver Public Library, 1357 
Broadway, Denver. Thur., Feb. 14, 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-3606. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Charlie Billy, member 
of the Navajo Tribal Council, on “Chilchinbeto,” 
the largest Navajo rug on display, showing at the 
Denver Museum of Natural History thru Feb. 16. 
At the museum, City Park, Montview & Colorado 
bilvds., Denver. Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-16, 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 575-3964. 


SALE of about 40 Navajo tapestries and rugs, in 
conjunction with slide/discussion by Charlie 
Billy (see above). Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Mountview & Colorado blvds., 
Denver. Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-16, 3 p.m. The 
tapestries and rugs for sale were created by the 
same women who wove the 25-by-38-foot 
“Chilchinbeto” rug on display at the museum. 


EXHIBIT of art works created by handicapped 
artists of the Creative Arts Therapy Institute in 
Denver. Colorado State Judicial B!dg., 14th St. & 
Broadway, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4; open-end 
showing. Exhibit includes photography by the 
late Bryan Wanberg and by Dale Monson, and 
paintings by clients of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Center. Free admission. 377-5415. 





Masterpiece Radio Theatre 
Every Wednesday at 6:30pm 


Radio stimulates the growth of invention: Listening 
requires you to become a participant by conjuring 
up settings and images in your mind—their 
elaborateness limited only by the boundaries of 
your imagination. Let KCFR take hold of your 
imagination with Masterpiece Radio Theatre. 


Produced by WGBH Boston, Masterpiece Radio 
Theatre is a series of classic dramas featuring 
dramatizations of timeless American and British 
classics. This month, KCFR continues with the 
presentation of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
generally acclaimed as one of the greatest novels 
ever written. The vast intricate plot involving every 
strata of society is fertile ground for the creative 


Tune in Wednesday nights at 6:30, right after “All 
Things Considered,” and let your imagination 
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A confused 
tale of 
good vs. evil 


The Ninth Configuration 


Written and Directed 
by William Peter Blatty 





By PETER KLEM 


AIE LAST FRIDAY, author 
[ition Peter Blatty (The Exorcist) 
left Denver for Los Angeles to 
complete the final cut of The Ninth 
Configuration, a film which Blatty had 
contemplated making for years, and 
for which he sold his posh Malibu 
home to obtain working capital. 
Such last-minute tinkering (which 
Blatty reported amounted to alter- 
ing the order of a few scenes) does 
not bode well for a picture that 
opens this week in three selected 
test markets, including Denver. 
The problems of Ninth Configura- 
tion (the title refers to a type of 


protein molecule) go beyond the 
order in which the scenes are 
presented. As with Exorcist, Blatty 
once again is preoccupied by the 
struggle between good and evil, and 
the new battleground he has chosen 
is almost as incongruous as the body 
of a 12-year-old girl. 

Blatty takes insantiy as his 
metaphor, and attempts to show 
that spiritual awakening has great 
curative powers psychologically. 
While there may be some truth to 
this premise, his depiction of insani- 
ty is so far-fetched that it undercuts 
the seriousness of his purpose. 

The setting is a remote Gothic 
castle in the Pacific Northwest 
(already an anomaly), where the 
Army is conducting a secret project 
to determine whether a group of 20 
or so officers who have ostensibly 
lost their marbles are genuinely 
psychotic or are merely shamming. 
Their varied obsessions and 
delusions are a catalogue of im- 
probable wackiness; one officer 
(Jason Miller, who played the young 
priest in Exorcist) is training dogs to 
perform Shakespeare, another 
(played by Blatty himself) poses 


convincingly as the outpost’s 
medical officer. 
The central conflict emerges 


between Col. Kane (Stacey Keach), 





A dream sequence in The Ninth Configuration finds an astronaut encountering a 
crucified Christ during a lunar mission. It's pop psychology and muddled theology. 


the designated chief psychiatrist for 
the project, and Lt. Cutshaw (Scott 
Wilson), a recalcitrant astronaut 
who refused to take part in a lunar 
mission moments before lift-off. 
Cutshaw’s behavior resembles that 
of an ill-mannered adolescent; he 
engages in nonsense debates on 
theology when he is not throwing 


furniture about in Kane’s office. 
Instead of the sound thrashing that 
Cutshaw invites with every new 
provocation, Kane responds with 
infinite tolerance, infinite patience 
and 24-hour availability. Cutshaw 
responds. 


Turn to p. 16 


Project is an obsession for director William Peter Blatty 


By PETER KLEM 





way out with this, it’s the 

Passion of Christ, is what it 
is,” explained best-selling 
novelist turned movie director 
William Peter Blatty over lunch in 
Denver last week. Blatty was 
here to discuss (and defend) The 
Ninth Configuration, the film pro- 
ject that has consumed the last 
two years of his life. 

As he related the history of the 
project, it became clear that the 
idea has preoccupied him for 
almost 16 years. In 1964, Colum- 
bia Pictures asked Blatty to write 
a screen adaptation of a 
Broadway play that dealt with the 
rehabilitation of World War II 
veterans who were “admitted 
goof-offs and  oddballs.” In 
reworking the property, Blatty 
decided to start from scratch, and 
wrote an upbeat comedy entitled 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Killer Kane. 

While the producers at Colum- 
bia loved Twinkle, Twinkle, Blatty 
himself became disenchanted 
with his screenplay almost as 
soon as it was finished. He 
proposed rewriting it in a more 
profound form and was informed 
by the studio brass that “booze 
and broads” are “what makes a 
military comedy work.” Blatty 
ignored the advice and went 
ahead, but made the mistake of 
showing the first 50 pages of his 
new draft to the execs. Next 
morning, his secretary flashed a 
telegram at him and announced, 
“Mr. Blatty—you’re fired!” 

Several years passed. New 
management came to Columbia. 
Blatty resubmitted the 


a YOU really want to go 


manuscript and was informed, 
“The story editor read 30 pages 
and got a migraine headache.” 
Blatty proceeded during the 
ensuing years to indefatigably 
peddle Twinkle, Twinkle, which had 


become The Ninth Configuration, 
among studio heads. At a party, 
he confronted puckish director 
Billy Wilder with the observation, 
“It’s been turned down by every 
major studio at least three times!” 
to which Wilder characteristically 
replied (and ‘here Blatty per- 
formed a perfect, guttural imper- 
sonation), “Just because every 
studio in town has turned it down 
doesn’t necessarily mean it’s 
terrific!” 

At last, while having dinner 
with fellow author Mario Puzo 
several years ago, Blatty was told 
that Pepsi-Cola had funds 
available for a variety of projects, 
and might well agree to bankroll 
Blatty’s baby. Blatty approached 
Pepsi, which agreed to the deal, 
provided that Blatty make the 
film in a country where Pepsi held 
“frozen assets”—Turkey, Egypt, 
Or an assortment of Eastern 
European nations. Blatty ul- 
timately chose Hungary because 
of its “rich filmmaking tradition.” 

Blatty’s next problem was to 
learn how to become a director. 
He consulted William Friedkin, 
who had directed the film version 
of Blatty’s best-seller, The Exorcist. 
“Billy,” asked Blatty, “It’s your 
first day on the set. Whaddaya 
do?” That day had occurred so 
long ago for Friedkin that the 
veteran director had difficulty 
remembering, but he did suggest 
to Blatty that the beginner plan 
out his first three weeks of 
shooting in advance. With some 
help from his cinematographer, 
Gerry Fisher, Blatty soon found 
direction easy going. 

But even after 14 years, the 
project continued to evolve. Blat- 
ty had originally planned to open 
the film with a sequence in which 
a kindly GI (to have been played 
by John Savage) who had 
canceled the strip-search of an 
85-year-old Vietnamese woman 
during the war is rewarded by 


being blown up by a grenade 
which the old woman had clever- 
ly concealed in her crotch. For- 
tunately, the Hungarians were 
short on 85-year-old female 
Vietnamese extras, and the se- 
quence was canned. 

Then there were problems 
with actor Michael Moriarty, 
who was originally slated to play 
the role now filled by Scott 
Wilson. Moriarty “went round 
and round” with Blatty on the 
subject of “Kane’s arrogance,” 
which he believed to be the 
central flaw of Blatty’s major 
character. Moriarty was replaced, 
which solved that problem. 

During the filming, there were 
four independent observers, in- 
cluding the son of cameraman 
Fisher, who beheld a black- 
cowled apparition during the 
night at the Budapest Hilton. The 
figure was about four feet tall, 
wore a monk’s garb and had a 
jack-o’-lantern face which 
radiated light. Blatty researched 
the phenomenon, and found that 
the wing of the Hilton where the 
apparition had been spotted was 
once the site of a medieval 
monastery. But he complained, 
“Why is it that 1, of all, would not 
have seen it?” 

Even now, however, as the film 
is about to be released, Blatty is 
making final changes. A dream 
sequence which depicts the 
crucified figure of Christ on the 
moon during an astronaut’s mis- 
sion (ostensibly representing the 
presence of God during all human 
endeavors) has been moved from 
the opening of the picture, where 
it had startling impact, to a point 
later in the film where it is more 
obviously the dream image of 
protagonist Kane. Blatty believed 
audiences were confused by the 
sequence when it opened the 
film, and has replaced it in that 
position with a scene in which 
one of the characters makes an 


impassioned speech about the 
tragedy of the Vietnam war. 

As he was with The Exorcist, 
Blatty now is faced with critics 
who fault him on two grounds: 
sensationalism and flawed 
theology. Blatty believes that 
those who find the fight scene 
from Ninth Configuration too 
violent are similar to those who 
objected to the notorious 
“masturbation with the crucifix” 
scene in Exorcist. 

In that situation, Blatty asked 
himself, “What is the most 
horrifying act that the human 
mind is capable of that could even 
approximate what the mind of 
Satan could devise?” Had he not 
chosen an act so repugnant, 
Blatty maintains, he would have 
ended up with a depiction of 
Satan that resembled “the red 
devil on the minced ham can.” 

Thus, the violence of The Ninth 
Configuration is something that 
Blatty contemplated with the 
attitude, “If we’re gonna face evil, 
let’s go!” He hastens to point out 
that the fight scene lasts less than 
one minute on the screen. 

As for Blatty’s theology, he 
indicates, “All my work reflects 
the working out of my problems 
with faith. ... My intention is 
that the film will give us hope, 
that we can face our worst fears, 
and hopefully, [the viewer] will 
leave the theater crying but ' 
elated.” 

When asked whether the 
characters in Exorcist and Ninth 
Configuration were subject to 
criticism because they relied on 
themselves rather than on God to 
Overcome evil, Blatty ex- 
postulated good-naturedly, “I’ve | 
tried to do a Herculean work, at 
my Own expense, to make a 
Catholic film, a Christian film, 
under the guise of an entertain- 
ment, and I don’t want to hear 
these quibbles! What more do you 
want from me?” 

















American Gigolo: Richard Gere stars in a role 

originally slated for John Travolta, as a young 
man who makes older women happy. 

Northglenn, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 

Target Village 


. . And Justice for All: Al Pacino stars in Nor- 
man Jewison's new film about the abuses of the 
legal profession, especially judges. The film is a 
sort of “Rex Morgan, Attorney-at-Law” and one 
really can't get too worked up about its over- 
loaded premises. Jack Warden appears as a psy- 
chotic judge; John Forsyth (against type) as a 
criminally corrupt one. 

Aurora Mall, Cooper Cameo 


Apocalypse Now: Francis Coppola's oft-delayed 
Vietnam War epic does not disappoint as film ar- 
tistry, and Martin Sheen turns in a well-crafted 
performance, but in mixing elements of Con- 
rad’s Heart of Darkness with modern-day sol- 
diership, the film fails to make sense out of the 
war. Coppola's reputation as a master story- 
teller remains untarnished, though the current 
small-screen showings in Denver diminish his 
grand-scale vision. 

Southgienn 


Being There: Peter Sellers stars as a simple- 
minded TV addict who becomes a presidential 
candidate in this highly acclaimed adaptation of 
Jerzy Kosinski's novel. Directed by Hal Ashby 
(Coming Home), the film co-stars Shirley Mac- 
laine and Melvyn Douglas. 

U-Hills, opens Feb. 8 


The Black Hole: A laborious science fiction epic, 
made possible by the Disney studios and $20 
million. The result is a sort of 20,000 Leagues 
Through Outer Space, weighed down with inane 
dialogue, special effects that have been done 
better elsewhere and hammy performances from 
Maximilian Schell (as a mad scientist), Tony Per- 
kins, Ernest Borgnine and a canister-type robot 
named Vincent. 

Continental 


The Consequence: Wolfgang Petersen's con- 
troversial 1977 German film about a homosexual 
liaison between a prisoner (Jurgen Prochnow) 
and the son of a prison guard (Ernest Han- 
nawald), based on the novel by Alexander 
Ziegler. 

Vogue, Feb. 8-14 


The Divine Nymph: Laura Antonelli bares all in 
this period ('20s) melodrama in which she drives 
two Italian noblemen, played by Terence Stamp 
and Marcello Mastroianni, mad for her love. If 
you saw The Innocent, you've seen it before. 
Vogue, ends Feb. 7 


The Electric Horseman: Fun with Bob (Redford) 
and Jane (Fonda); he as a broken-down rodeo 
star who kidnaps a prize horse from the evil 
conglomerate exploiting them both, and she as 
the newscaster who tracks him down. Directed 
by Sidney Pollack, the tale is a warm-hearted re- 
turn to the style of Frank Capra's celebrations of 
Rugged Individualism, and the contemporary 
version is every bit as predictable—and enjoy- 
able. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia, Westminster 6 


The Fog: (See review, this issue.) 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


French Postcards: A warm-hearted film, pro- 
duced by Gloria Katz and directed by Willard 
Huyck, the authors of the screenplay for 
American Graffiti, about American college 
students spending their junior year in Paris. 
Marie-France Pisier and Jean Rochefort serve as 
the faculty. 

Flick 


The Frisco Kid: Gene Wilder stars as an Ortho- 
dox rabbi in the Old West, with Harrison Ford 
co-starring as an outlaw. The comedy was 
directed by Robert (Dirty Dozen) Aldrich. 
Gothic, Oriental 


Going in Style: Talented newcomer Martin Brest 
wrote and directed this wry, bittersweet comedy 
in which three retired senior citizens (George 
Burns, Art Carney and Lee Strasberg) decide to 
relieve the boredom of life on Social Security by 
robbing a bank. Brest coaxes marvelous perfor- 
mances from his stars, especially Burns, and the 
film delves more deeply into the problems of 
aging (and of death) than the description “com- 
edy” would suggest. 

Aurora Mall, North Valley, Tamarac 6, Westland 


Hero at Large: If a new superhero were needed 
for the '80s, John Ritter is now on tap as Capt. 
Avenger in this comedy, directed by Martin 
Davidson and co-starring Anne Archer. 

Cherry Knolls, Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Kramer vs. Kramer: A deeply moving account of 
the struggle between two divorced parents (Dus- 
tin Hoffman and Mery! Streep) for the custody of 
their six-year-old son, heart-rendingly portrayed 
by little Justin Henry. Robert Benton (The Late 


Show) wrote and directed. 
Cooper 


La Cage aux Folles: Ugo Tognazzi and Michel 
Serrault are flawless as two middle-aged homo- 
sexuals whose “son” decides to marry the 
daughter of the Minister of Moral Order, played 
with Molierian flair by Michel Galabru. The high- 
ly enjoyable farce was directed by Edouard Mol- 


inaro. 
Flick 


The Last Married Couple in America: George 
Segal and Natalie Wood star in Gilbert Cates’s: 
comedy about contemporary trends in 


relationships. 
atiii 5, Colorado 4, Westiand, 
Westminster 6; opens Feb. 8 


Mountain Family Robinson: One of those G- 
rated aberrations in which well-scrubbed city 
folk git back to Nachur. While adorable bears 
slurp up the provisions, a redneck sheriff in a 
chopper informs the Robinsons they're squattin’ 
on guv'mint land. : 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cherry Knolls, 
Target Village, Thornton 3 


1941: An unpleasant phantasmagoria, meant to 
be a comedy, about paranoia in Los Angeles in 
the wake of the Japanese attack on Pearl Habor. 
Cinderella City, Colorado 4, Esquire; 

Century 21, ends Feb. 8 


The Ninth Configuration: (See review, this 
issue.) a 
Century 21, opens Feb. 9 


Penitentiary: Life in the slammer, sans Clint 
Eastwood. 
Crest, Mayan 


Quadrophenia: Franc Roddam directed this 
musical extravaganza by The Who (Roger Dal- 
try, Peter Townsend and John Entwhistle, sur- 
viving members). 


Buckingham 5 — 


The Rose: Bette Midler makes an electrifying 
screen debut in this film about a Joplin-like rock 
singer of the late '60s who pushes life to “the 
edge’ and falls off. Mark Rydell (Cinderella Lib- 
erty) directed, and the film co-stars Alan Bates, 
overshadowed by Midlers virtuoso perfor- 
mance, as her manager. 

Colorado 4 


The Seduction of Joe Tynan: A not very seduc- 
tive look at contemporary American politics, as 
envisioned by screenwriter-star Alan Alda, who 
works too hard to make his points. However, co- 
star Meryl Streep is irresistible, for the first time 
in any film, as a scheming Southern attorney 
who is out to help Sen. Tynan block a reaction- 
ary Supreme Court appointment. Jerry Schatz- 
berg (The Panic in Needle Park) directed. 
Esquire 


Silent Scream: (See review, this issue.) 
Brentwood 4, Centre 


Star Trek: The $40 million adaptation of the be- 
loved TV series becomes a showpiece for spe- 
cial effects wizards Dougias Trumbull and John 
Dykstra. Veteran cast members William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelley et cetera 
(they're all here) spend their time awestruck at 
each new interstellar whiz-bang, leaving direc- 
tor Robert Wise little to do except to stage the 
reaction shots. 

Aladdin, Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


Starting Over. Director Alan J. Pakula (The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo) shows a fine touch for light roman- 
tic comedy, as evidenced by this tale of a re- 
cently divorced man (Burt Reynolds) going 
through the customary changes. Pseudo-thes- 
pian Candice Bergen is his tiresome ex-wife, and 
Jill Clayburgh, bewitchingly vulnerable, his new 
woman friend. 

Cinderella City 


The Stud: Joan Collins and Oliver Tobias star in 
this R-rated pornodrama, which was directed by 
Quentin Masters. 

U-Hills 


10: Dudley Moore is subjected to much slap- 
stick but little true wit in this farce about an 
aging musician who drifts from his comfy girl- 
friend (Julie Andrews) into a Mexican fling with a 
young bride, played by the eye-boggling Bo 
Derek, who is his ideal of feminine perfection— 
on a scale of 1 to 10, she’s an “11.” Blake 
Edwards directed. 
Colorado 4, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village, Westminster 6 





REVIVALS 


The Blacksmith: A 1922 Buster Keaton short. 
BPL, Feb. 9, noon 


Blazing Saddles: Mel Brooks’ scatological side- 
splitter, with Cleavon Little impersonating Daffy 


Duck. 
Ogden, Feb. 9 


Cabaret: Liza Minnelli and Joel Gray giving 
Oscar-winning performances. The musical 
numbers definitely are director Bob Fosse’s 
forte; whenever the story turns to the subplot 
involving the murkily bisexual stirrings of 
Michael York, it lags. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Feb. 9-10, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Camelot: Even though this version was filmed in 
authentic locations, it has the look of the sound 
stage about it. Vanessa Redgrave’s Guinevere 
gets too cloyingly coy, Richard Harris’ Arthur is 
weary of it all too early and Franco Nero simply 
is atrocious as Lancelot. In spite of it all, | know 
people who love this film and have seen it ump- 
teen times. 

CU, Chem 140, Feb. 8-10, 7 & 10 p.m. 


Candy: A high-flown rendition of Terry South- 
ern’s zany novel about a sexual ingenue. Marlon 
Brando appears as a stoned guru; as for the title 
role, whatever happened to Ewa Aulin? 
Ogden, Feb. 12 


The Concorde—Airport '79: A comic strip with 
wings, in which various stock characters (The 
Unscrupulous Businessman, The Hysterical 
Woman Newscaster, The Resourceful Pilot et a/.) 
survive a suspenseful bout of air travail. The all- 
star cast includes George Kennedy, Alain Delon, 
Robert Wagner, Susan Blakely, Eddie Albert, 
Martha Raye and Charo. 

Cinema 70 


Cops: A 1922 Buster Keaton short. 
BPL, Feb. 9, noon 


Corvette Summer. Not the exploitation flick you 
might expect; the team of Matthew Robbins and 
Hal Barwood spin an affecting yarn about a car- 
struck teen-ager (Mark Hamill) and the aspiring 
hooker (Annie Potts) who teaches him that girls 
might be more fun than cars. 

Federal, Fox-Aurora 


The Disney Revue: A multimedia entertainment 

commemorating the 25th anniversary of Dis- 

neyland, featuring all the Disney characters. 
Paramount 


The Eiger Sanction: Clint Eastwood climbs 
mountains and drainpipes (without a double) for 
the CIA. This action thriller is in the James Bond 
tradition, with an enjoyable supporting perfor- 
mance by George Kennedy. 

CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 7, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Emshwiller, Conner, Kubelka. . . : A program of 
short avant-garde films, featuring Ed 
Emshwiller’s Thanatopsis (1962), Bruce Conner's 
White Rose (1967), Peter Kubelka’s Schwaechter 
(1957-58), John Schofill’s X Film (1968), Kenneth 
Anger’s Eaux de Artifice (1953) and Bruce 
Baillie’s Roslyn Romance (Is It Really True?) 
(1977). 

IFS, Fine Arts N-141, Feb. 11, 8 p.m. 


Everything You Always Wanted to Know About 
Sex But Were Afraid to Ask: Perhaps the funniest 
movie ever made from a self-help book, but if it 
could be done, Woody Allen was the man to do 
it. An uneven rendering of several kinky anec- 
dotes, the best being a sketch about spermato- 
zoa just prior to “launching.” With Louise Lesser 
and Gene Wilder. 

MSC, Feb. 7 


Expulsion from Paradise: A sardonic look at the 
contemporary German film scene by director 
Niklaus Schilling, one of the representatives of 
the second generation of the New German 
Cinema. (Is it old enough to have spawned a 
second generation already?) 

Ogden, Feb. 10 


Fellini's Roma: The maestro’s love affair with the 
Eternal City, c.1972. 
Ogden, Feb. 8 


The 400 Blows: Truffaut's first film, and an 
instant classic; the autobiographical story of a 
12-year-old growing up confused and alone in 
contemporary Paris, where no one can be 
trusted. 

DU, Feb. 6 & 8, 8 p.m. 


Goin’ South: Jack Nicholson's first movie in two 
years is a bit of a trifle; he stars as Henry Moon 
a horse thief rescued from the gallows in the Oid 
West by a woman willing to marry him. Nichol- 
son’s performance is fun, but his direction is 
strained, and his leading lady (Mary Steenbur- 
gen) is Nicholson’s answer to Cybill Shepherd. 

Cinema 70 


The Great Ecstasy of the Sculptor Steiner: 
Herzog's 45-minute 1976 short about a wood- 
carver (hence “sculptor’) who is also the world’s 
champion ski-jumper. The film contains some 
unforgettable scenes of Steiner “flying” in mid- 
air on his skis—Herzog had to have.been flying 
beneath him in a helicopter to get the shots! 
Ogden, Feb. 6 


| Am My Films: Christian Weisenborn and Erwin 
Keusch made this 1978 documentary short of 
filmmaker Werner Herzog in action, directing 
Stroszek and pontificating, as is his wont. 
Ogden, Feb. 6 


Lies My Father Told Me: Czechoslovak director 
Jan Kadar leads a Jewish family in Montreal 
during the 1910s through a series of crises; seen 
primarily through the’eyes of a young boy, who 
idolizes his junkman grandfather. 

Ogden, Feb. 10 


Madame Rosa: Simone Signoret, bloated but be- 
lievable, stars as an aging ex-prostitute who 
makes a living rearing the unwanted children of 
other prostitutes. The Oscar-winner for Best For- 
eign Film of 1977, it is a somewhat contrived but 
ultimately moving experience. 

Ogden, Feb. 10 


Mr. Hulot’s Holiday: The first (1954) and still the 
best of Jacques. Tati’s dry French comedies, 
about a bumbling but well-meaning middle-class 
bachelor and his trip to a resort, where he 
creates chaos. 

Ogden, Feb. 11 


Playtime: Jacques Tati’s innocent-at-large Mon- 
sieur Hulot pitted against mechanization in this 
1968 comedy. 

Ogden, Feb. 11 


The Ruling Class: Peter O’Toole as a schizo- 
phrenic British nobleman who inherits the fam- 
ily title and ends up in the House of the Lords. 
O'Toole is delightful as long as he is daft; when 
he “recovers his sanity,” the film loses its focus. 

Ogden, Feb. 12 


Saint Jack: Peter Bogdanovich has a critical hit 
on his hands with this “comeback” film, a return 
to the earlier sensitivity he demonstrated in The 
Last Picture Show. Ben Gazzara stars as an 
American procurer stationed in Singapore, and 
while the milieu is one of alienation, almost para- 
noia, Gazzara meets the chalienge with breezy 
insouciance. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Feb. 7-8, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Same Time, Next Year. A lukewarm valentine to 
an annual weekend liaison between a high- 
strung accountant (Alan Alda) and a long- 
suffering housewife (Ellen Burstyn), adapted 
from Bernard Slade’s successful stage play. 
Pleasant stuff, but rather stagebound and TV sit- 
commish. 

Cinema 70 


Satyricon: Fellini pays homage to the perversity 
of his ancestor Petronius. 
Ogden, Feb. 8 


Slaughterhouse Five: The film version of Kurt 
Vonnegut's novel, starring Bach's Goldberg Var- 
iations. 

CU, Chem 132, Feb. 8-10, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Start the Revolution without Me: Donald Suther- 
land and Gene Wilder in a 1970 comedy romp in 
which both play mismatched twins at war with 
the 18th century. The century loses. 

Ogden, Feb. 9 


Steamboat Bill Jr.: A 1927 Buster Keaton film 
about two competing riverboat captains; famous 
for its climactic “cyclone” sequence in which a 
two-ton wall threatens to fall on Buster, who 
escapes by being “framed” by an open window. 

BPL, Feb. 9, noon 


Swept Away: A subtle and profound exploration 
of sadomasochism by filmmaker Lina Wert- 
muller. 

_- CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 12-13, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Third Man: Carol Reed's suspenseful tale of’ 
postwar intrigue in Vienna, starring Joseph 
Cotten, Orson Welles in the shadows and that 
inferna! zither music. 

Ogden, Feb. 7 


The Trial: Orson Welles’ 1963 version of the 
Kafka story of Joseph K., the innocent young 
man accused of a nameless crime, has some bril- 
liant touches, but is an overall confusing movie. 
Perhaps the casting of Anthony Perkins in he 
lead is a mixed blessing; his tendency to appear 
guilt-ridden in most situations is so natural to 
him that we miss Kafka's sense of injustice. 
Ogden, Feb. 7 


WEEKLIES 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O’Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it's all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 





THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mail, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. 442-8080 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 2.6 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hamp n Ave. 758-2345 , 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & 1-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & I-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder 
441-3100. 

Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the 
auditorium in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road, 
Boulder. 442-3282 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 
eChemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum. 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave. 

Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277. 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 
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FILM, continued 


A cut above 
the average 


scary film. 


The Fog 


Screenplay by John Carpenter 
and Debra Hill 
Directed by John Carpenter 





By PETER KLEM 


G ‘Spe: FILMS are back,” 
proclaims the press notes 
for John Carpenter’s new 

film, The Fog, and judging from the 

success last year of such movies as 

Alien, The Amityville Horror, Invasion of 

the Body Snatchers, Dracula, Prophecy, 

When a Stranger Calls and Carpenter’s 

own Halloween, they’re here to stay 

for a while. Not that they ever left 
for any appreciable length of time; 
movies like Jaws, The Exorcist and The 

Omen were among the most popular 

films of the ‘70s, and they were not 

exactly designed to lull the audience 
into a peaceful sense of security. 
What makes Carpenter’s films 
stand a cut above the routine—and 
this generalization holds for The Fog 
as well as Halloween—is his ability to 
move his camera about with an 
uncanny sense of ominousness. 


Halloween was saddled with a dopey 
story line (an escaped maniac with a 
proclivity for carving up young 
women wanders through a serene 
suburban neighborhood that teems 
with teen-age baby sitters), but 
Carpenter’s camera slid expertly 
through the residential hedgerows, 
playing “now you see him, now you 
don’t!” games with the audience. 

Carpenter repeats much the same 
stunt with The Fog, which is set in a 
northern California seaside village 
that recalls the comfortable com- 
munity of Amity in Jaws. The camera 
prowls the street at night; the shops 
are deserted, yet lit up inside, like an 
Edward Hopper canvas. One row of 
storefronts passes  innocuously, 
another, and then a bank of pay 
telephones comes into view, ringing 
unsettlingly. A gasoline hose flies 
off a pump like a deranged sea 
serpent. And suddenly, Carpenter 
has the audience in his palm, so 
much so that when a chunk of stone 
falls from a wall onto a desk, witha 
sudden thump, half the viewers 
shriek aloud. 

The substance of the film doesn’t 
hold up to careful scrutiny any 
better than did the plot of Halloween, 
but Carpenter’s legion of fans (who 
will now be joined by a second 
legion) won’t be disturbed. And 
Carpenter has cast his film with a 
bevy of actors who have a knack for 
looking good no matter how hokey 
the material: John Houseman as an 
old fisherman who tells ghost 
stories to kiddies around acampfire, 


Hal Holbrook (looking like Edgar 





Allan Poe in a clerical collar) as a 
tipsy priest who unearths a journal 


that recounts an ancient curse, Janet 


Leigh as the civic-spirited organizer 
of the village’s centennial celebra- 
tion. 

Much of the cast is a riotous 
exercise in nepotism. The lead role, 
that of the divorced mother who has 
an 8-year-old son and who 
moonlights as a d.j. ina radio station 
she owns atop a forlorn lighthouse, 
is played by Adrienne Barbeau, who 
is Carpenter’s wife. And a promi- 
nent supporting role is filled by 
Jamie Lee Curtis, who is Tony’s 
daughter by Ms. Leigh. (Curtis was 
the determined surviving baby 
sitter in Halloween.) Both acquit 
themselves admirably, although ina 
Carpenter film (as with Hitchcock), 
most actors are required merely to 
endure the role of terrified victim. 

Heading the list of special effects 
is the miasmic phenomenon of the 
title, a malevolent billow that glows 
in the dark and seeps menacingly 
under doors, up hills and around 
corners. Carpenter probably does 
not want revealed what the fog 
contains, but you may safely assume 
that it spells doom for a moiety of 
the cast. 

In addition to his considerable 
talents as a director, and his less 
considerable talents as a 
screenwriter, Carpenter composes 
the music for his films. The score for 
The Fog will strike many as reminis- 
cent of Mike Oldfield’s “Tubular 
Bells,” which was used for the 
soundtrack of The Exorcist. The 





What’s out there? Director John 
Carpenter will keep you guessing. 


resemblance is probably not totally 
unintentional. 

Brian De Palma has already 
provided us with one successor to 
Hitchcock; now there seems to be 
two. Carpenter, yet another 
graduate of the film school at the 
University of Southern California, 
has two further projects on the 
burner this year. However rapidly 
he is able to complete them, it does 
not seem presumptuous to state 
that The Fog will be one of Avco 
Embassy’s top moneymakers in 
1980. 








American students go to Paris... 


Starts Tomorrow 
“La Cage aux Folles” 
plus short: “Bambi Meets 
Godzilla” 
and “Thank You, Masked Man” 
Call theater for showtimes 


FLICK 


Ends Tonight 
David Hockney in 
“A Bigger Splash” 
at7 & 9:25 
plus short: "Christo's Valley 
Curtain” 


LAURA ANTONELLI 


“THE DIVINE NYMPH” 
7:15 & 9:00 


Lfe 
ONE WEEK ONLY! 


Nitelyat7&9 
Sat.-Sun.3,5,7&9 


POOH CORNER 
BOOKSTORE 


Mi Wa 


16 Cherry Creek 
Shopping Center 
Denver, CO 80206 





399-1652 
ENDS TOMORROW 
*LOWA 
*RAICHLE 
*PIVETTA 
*CHIPPEWA 
ALPINA 
*SOREL 
STARTS FRIDAY A k 

WIDTH XN, 

N,M,W 


“A MILESTONE IN (ij 
THE DEPICTION 
OF ALOVE 
DESTROYED BY 
SOCIETY'S 
INABILITY TO LET 
PEOPLE LIVE AS 
THEY CHOOSE.” 
JUDY STONE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


Nitely at 7:15 & 9:05 
Sat.-Sun. at 2, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 


A film by 
Wolfgang Petersen 


N 935 E Colfaxe 832-4500 


THIS WEEK AT THE @ 


SATYRICON 7:05/ ROMA 5:00, 9:25 








*Expert ski, hiking & 
climbing boot re- 
pair 

*Professional cus- 
tom fitting by Hans, 
Bob, Bill 

Climbing, hiking, 

field & work boots 


COUNTRY SKI 
BOOTS 


FABRIANO X-C 
NORRONA 
ALFA 





ALL BOOTS MED-HVY 
HIKING-MTR'ING BOOTS 


FRI., FEB. 8 
é ING SADDLES 1:40, 5:10, 8:40 LARGEST INVENTORY OF 
SO ote START THe REVOLUTION WITHOUT ME 3:30, 7:00, 10:30 CLIMBING AND HIKING 
SUN.,FEB.10 MADAME ROSA 4:55, 8:50 BOOTS IN THE RKY. MTN. 
LIES MY FATHER TOLD ME 3:05, 7:00 REGION (OVER 2.500 IN 
MON., FEB.11 MONSIEUR HULOT'’S HOLIDAY 7:00, 10:40 STOCK). 
PLAYTIME 5:05, 8:45 
TUE.,FEB.12 THE RULING CLASS 7:10 
GAN DISE MAR 7.00, 10:28 
„FEB.13 TH :00, 10: 
WED.. FEB. 13 THE SHOUT 5:25, 8: COLORADO SHOE CO. 


:25, 8:50 
R., FEB. 14 DAYS OF HEAVEN 7:00, 10:40 
ER BADLANDS 5:15, 8:55 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY AT MIDNIGHT 


“THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW” 


3103 E. COLFAX 355-1991 
OPEN MON-SAT 9-6, FRI til 7 
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A horrid 
attempt 
at horror 


Silent Scream 
Screenplay by Jim & Ken Wheat 
and Wallace C. Bennett 
Directed by Denny Harris 





By PETER KLEM 


ILENT SCREAM is another 

recent entry in the scary 

movie sweeptakes. While The 
Fog takes itself seriously, and will be 
so responded to by audiences, Silent 
Scream is an unassuming little junk 
movie that will rouse as many yucks 
as shrieks. ' 

Four appealing, well-scrubbed 
college students let rooms from the 
Engels family (neurasthenic, 
reclusive mother and anxiety- 
ridden, teen-age weirdo son) in a 
ramshackle beach-front house that 
looks like it was left over from the 
RKO spook thrillers of the ‘30s. 
There are two boys and two girls 
among the roomers, but before they 
can pair off and bed down, one of the 
guys gets stabbed to death on the 
beach at night, and all that remains 
in the morning is a sand castle witha 
bloody hand in lieu of a turret. 

Even though we can guess what 
comes next, and can even predict the 
dialogue (Teen-age weirdo Mason 
to mother: “I told you we shouldn’t 
have rented those rooms!” Mother: 
“But, Mason, you know we needed 
the money!”), director Denny Harris 
keeps the pot boiling right along to 
the next victim, to the heroine’s 
exploration of cobwebbed secret 
passages in the Engels home that 








lead to the attic, and right on 
through the blood-spattered finale, 
when the mounties arrive just in 
time to prevent total carnage. 

Turns out there’s a looney 
lobotomized sister in the attic who 
alternates between huddling in a 
corner with her dolly and roaming 
around brandishing a butcher knife. 
In this type of picture, one never 
asks why Mrs. Engels would allow 
her deranged Victoria to gain 
possession of a butcher knife, nor 
why the Engels family would keep 
Victoria locked in the attic when in 
fact they brought her home from 
the asylum to save her from a life 
behind locked doors. 

Members of the cast of refreshing 
unknowns who play the college 
students are just right for this sort 
of vehicle—earnest and energetic— 
and lovable old bogey Yvonne de 
Carlo is on hand as the addled 
Mother Engels. Veteran character 
actor Cameron Mitchell and Dorito- 
lover Avery Schreiber play the 
investigating officers. 

This is the sort of movie that is 
guaranteed to appeal to teen-agers, 
yet Silent Scream carries an “R” rating, 
based on a few scenes of collegiate 
love-making, punctuated by sen- 
suous moans. No teen-ager will be 
corrupted by this  nonexplicit 
reference; instead, they will be 
sitting there guffawing over Vic- 
toria’s unsuccessful suicide attempt, 
in which a light fixture in the ceiling 
to which she has attached a rope 
gives way under her weight, similar 
in end result to one of Harold’s 
stunts in Harold and Maude. 

While this seems like a trivial 
opportunity to lash out at a 
hypocrisy of the ratings system, 
burdening Silent Scream wih an “R” 
forces theater managers to practice 
the ticklish evasion of looking the 
other way while the 15- and 16- 
year-olds flock through the doors. 
There must be a better way. 
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THEATER 








CURRENT 





THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by 
Oscar Wilde. Student production of the Univ. of 
Denver. DU Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S. 
University Bivd. on the DU campus in Denver. 
Wed.-Thur. 7:45 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Wilde’s 
classic comedy of wit and repartee. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518. 


Final perf. Wed.-Sat., Feb. 6-9 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN by Arthur Miller. Bon- 
fils Theatre, E. Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Den- 
ver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. The dramatic story of loser 
Willie Loman. Tickets $4.95-$5.35. 322-7725. 
Final perf. Thur.-Sat., Feb. 7-9 


KENNEDY'S CHILDREN by Robert Patrick. 
Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. 
Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Patrick of- 
fers a study of the 1960s and 1970s told through 
the interwoven monologues of five alienated 
characters. The lack of communication between 
the characters makes for an antitheatrical play, 
and presents a challenge which director Dan 
Greer fails to meet. Tickets Thur.-Sun. $4. 
831-1299. 

Final perf. Thur.-Sun., Feb. 7-10 


THE LEARNED LADIES by Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Mo- 
liere’s comedy of manners scintillates in this pro- 
duction. Gorgeous costumes and sets, elegant 
direction by Gene Lesser and perfect comic tim- 
ing make the production a joy to behold. In a 
field of excellent performances, the Belise of 
Darrie Lawrence is especially gemlike. Tickets 
Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6- 
$10. 893-4100. 

In repertory thru Feb. 16 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Thurber Carnival by James 
Thurber, and The Stoned Guest by P.D.Q. Bach. 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. Tickets Thur. $4, Fri.-Sat. $5 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens 50 cent discount). 433- 
9216. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Feb. 16 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE by Bertolt 
Brecht. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Brecht 
may be spinning in his grave at this lavish, non- 
Brechtian production his folk tale/parable 
receives here. The staging is successful, 
nevertheless, well acted by a cast of thousands 
and deftly directed by Ed Call. Tickets Fri.-Sat. 
eve. $8-$12, Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893- 
4100. 

in repertory thru Feb. 17 


SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM, narrative by Ned 
Sherrin. Gabriel’s Dinner Theater in the Holiday 
Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 
7:30 p.m. Musical revue based on the music of 
Stephen Sondheim includes selections from 
West Side Story, Company, Follies, A Little Night 
Music, Gypsy and A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum. Tickets Sun.-Thur. $11.75, 
Fri. $13.95, Sat. $14.95. 759-1616. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 17 


IN THE HOUSE OF BLUES by David Charles. 
Bo-Ban's Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
The talented company of singers can belt the 
blues with the best of them, but deadly narration 
and extraneos choreography almost obscure the 
wonderful music. Tickets Thur. & Sun. $4.35, 
Fri.-Sat. $4.70, 322-7725. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Feb. 23 


MOBY DICK—REHEARSED by Orson Welles. 
Denver Center Theater Company of the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Tue. 
6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Welles used 
Meliville’s classic as a platform for a celebration 
of theater in which the audience and actors con- 
spire in the creation of an illusion of incredible 
scope. Under William Woodman's direction and 
in the hands of an able cast, the production is 
highly exciting. Tickets Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, 
Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893-4100. 

in repertory thru Feb. 24 








DANCE 


PERFORMANCES 





CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by Dana Strong, 
student at the Univ. of Colorado. Academy 
Chapel, 970 Aurora St., Boulder. Sat.-Sun. 8 p.m. 
Studio concert includes selection of works from 
Glenn Miller to dramatic interpretations of 
literature. Donation of $1 requested. 492-5037. 
Feb. 9-10 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by the Cleo 
Parker Robinson Dance Ensemble. Houston Fine 
Arts Center on the campus of Colorado Women’s 
College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver, Mon.- 
Wed. & Mon.-Thur. 10 a.m.-noon. Program of 
modern jazz and ethnic pieces in celebration of 
Black Awareness Week. Admission $1.25. 
893-2404. 

Feb. 11-13, 18-21 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by the 5 By 2Plus 
repertory company of New York City. Houston 
Fine Arts Center on the campus of Colorado 
Women’s College, Montview Bivd. & Olve St., 
Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. An overview of the 
development of modern dance through the past 50 
years, from Helen Tamiris’ “Negro Spirituals” to a 
1970 solo created by the Pilobolus dance troupe. 
Admission $7.10-$10.10. 232-2912. 

Feb. 15-16 


LOS ANGELES BALLET choreographed by John 
Clifford. Macky Auditorium on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Sun.-Mon. 8 p.m. 
Johanna Kirkland dances the title role of 
Prokofiev's “Cinderella.” Admission $5-$10. 


492-8008. 
Feb. 17-18 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


DANCE AND MUSIC BENEFIT for the Commu- 
nity Free School. Auditorium of the school, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m. Bon- 
nie Bolle and Aaron Durk will perform dance 
numbers to music of Benji Werthimer. Donation 
requested. 449-6000. 

Feb. 9-10 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert. Macky Auditorium on 
the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. 
Sun. 3 p.m. “Dances of the World” includes perfor- 
mances by the orchestra and ethnic dance 


troupes. Free admission. 449-1343. 
Feb. 10 


ON POINT 


John Clifford, artistic director of the 
Los Angeles Ballet, is bringing his 
company to Macky Auditorium in 
Boulder for two performances of 
Prokofiev's Cinderella on Feb.-17-18. 
See listings for details. 





THE AMAN FOLK ENSEMBLE, a 50-member 
company of dancers, musicians and singers from 
Los Angeles. Memorial Hall, 1 Union Ave., Pueblo. 
Mon. 8 p.m. Perf. of ethnic music and dance. 
Admission $5-$15. 1-545-4721. 

Feb. 11 


MASTER CLASS taught by members of the 5 By 2 
Plus dance company of New York City. Colorado 
State Ballet School, 1412 Wazee St., Denver. Thur. 
7 p.m. Class open to all intermediate and advanced 
dancers. Admission $6. 572-8195. 

Feb. 14 


‘CHILDREN’S CONCERT perf. by the Boulder 


Dance Odyssey. Dance Odyssey Studio, 2116 
Pearl St., Boulder. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m. Original works 
by company members including “Five Fools,” 
“Spider,” ‘Sassafras’ and Stravinsky's 
“Petrouchka.” Admission $2.50, children $1. 
443-8517. 

Feb. 16-17 


MY FAIR LADY, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Country Dinner Playhouse, 
6875 S. Clinton Road (I-25 at Arapahoe Road), 
Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), 
Sat.-Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Adapted 
from Shaw's Pygmalion. Dinner-package tickets 
$8-$12.50. 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru March 16 


THE PHYSICISTS by Friedrich Durrenmatt. 
Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. 
Thur. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. Director James Crabtree’s 
undue emphasis on the passing similarity of 
Durrenmatt’s play to a James Bond movie plot 
diminishes the impact of this black comedy. But 
Jaso Kenny’s performances as a troubled 
nuclear physicist is one of the many good points 
which outweigh the bad in this production. 
Tickets Thur. $4, Sat. $6.50. 831-8139. 

In repertory Thur. & Sat. thru March 29 


CALL OF THE YUKON by E. Burns Ellison and 
G. William Oakley, music by Ron Cope. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. at 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). 
Farcical melodrama about trappers and gold 
prospectors in the Klondike at the turn of the 
century. Tickets eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.95 & 
$12.95, Fri. $12.95 & $13.95, Sat. $13.95 & $14.95, 
mat. Sun. $9.95 & $10.95 ($1 discount for stu- 
dents & senior citizens). Reservations advised. 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru April 6 


LADIES IN WAITING by Peter De Anda. Gas- 
light Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sun. 8:15 p.m. An outdated play which trumpets 
prison reforrn is given an acceptable if un- 
inspired performance. The production cannot 
cover the play's glaring flaws. Tickets $5. 
455-6077. 

Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


THE NIGHT OF THE TRIBADES by Peter Olov En- 
quist. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Cenver. Opens Thur., Feb. 7, then Fri.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Controversial and 
provocative relationships are explored and ex- 
ploded in this 19th-century battle of the sexes 
based on an incident in the life of Swedish play- 
wright August Strindberg. Tickets Thur. & Fri. 
$4.7£, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 572-0944. 
Opens Thur., Feb. 7; 
then Fri.-Sun. thru March 23 


VAIN FLOURISH OF MY FORTUNE: MARGA- 
RET OF ANJOU, adapted by Joan Bell. Nomad 
Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. A selection of scenes from Shake- 
speare. Tickets $2. 443-7510. 

Only performances Fri.-Sat., Feb. 8-9 


MISS JULIE by August Strindberg. Theater 
Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. Fri. & Sun. 
8:30 p.m. Lust and power smash the lives of 
three unlikely partners. Tickets Fri. $5, Sun. $4. 
831-8139. 

In repertory Fri. & Sun. thru March 28 


CAROUSEL, musical by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th St. & Arapa- 
hoe Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:15), Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 12:15). Story of 
a sweet, shy New England girl who falls in love 
with a carnival broker, and of the problems that 
ensue. Tickets Tue.-Wed. $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $13.95, 
Sun. $12.50. 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru April 13 


FUTURE 


I LOVE MY WIFE by Michael Stewart, music by Cy 
Coleman. Center Attractions production at the 
Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m., mat. Thur. & Sat.-Sun. at 2. 
Tom and Dick Smothers re-create their 
Broadway roles in this spoof of two suburban 
husbands engulfed by the sexual revolution. 
Tickets $8-$16. 573-7151. 

Only perf. Wed.-Sun., Feb. 13-17 





A MAN’S A MAN by Bertolt Brecht. Student 
production at the Fire Escape Theater, 3539 W. 
50th Ave. Pkwy. on the campus of Regis College 
in Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. Brecht'’s drama 
about the absurdity of modern man’s attempts to 
adjust to the pressures and demands of society. 
Tickets $4, students & senior citizens $3. 
458-4151. 

Wed.-Sat., Feb. 13-23 


THE SHADOW BOX by Michael Cristofer. 
Student production at Grey Hall on the campus 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. 
Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. Cristofer’s drama of death as 
viewed through the eyes of three terminally ill 
patients was awarded a Pulitzer Prize and a 
Tony. Tickets $2.50, children & senior citizens 
$1. 1-351-2100. 

Only perf. Wed.-Sun., Feb. 13-17 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS by Robert Bolt. 
Student production at the Heights Theater, 3001 
S. Federal Blvd. on the campus of Loretto 
Heights College in Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
Historical drama about the conflict between 
Henry VIII and Sir Thomas Moore. Tickets $2- 
$3.50; optional dinner pkg. Fri.-Sat. $7.50. 
936-4265. 

Only perf. Thur.-Sat., Feb. 14-16 


TWO ONE-ACTS by Jean Genet: Deathwatch 
and The Maids. Student production at the 
University Theater on the campus of the Univ. of 
Colorado in Boulder. Fri.-Sat. & Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
Tickets $4, students & senior citizens $3, 
children $2. 492-8181. 
Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-16; 
Wed.-Sat., Feb. 20-23 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS by Herb Gardner. 
Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Bivd., 
Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Comedy about a dis- 
gruntled cartoonist who seeks the custody of his 
nephew. Tickets $3, students & senior citizens 
$2.50. 421-7256. 

Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-March 8 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


SPECIAL on French playwright Moliere. PBS 
broadcast, “Great Performances.” The conclu- 
sion of a five-part biography. Wed. 8 p.m., Sun. 2 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed. & Sun., Feb. 6 & 10 





THE GOLDEN HONEYMOON by Ring Lardner. 
PBS broadcast, “American Short Story.” James 
Whitmore and Terersa Wright star in this comedy 
about an elderly couple from Trenton, N.J., who 
head to the sun of St. Petersburg, Fla., in the 
1920s. Sat. 1 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., Feb. 9 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, based on the 
classics of James Fenimore Cooper. PBS broad- 
cast, “Once Upon a Classic.” Chingachgook and 
Hawkeye guide two Englishwomen and their 
British officer to the fort. Sun. 11 a.m. (captioned 
for the hearing-impaired), Sat. 7 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Sat., Feb. 10 & 16 


MIME WORKSHOP by Tony Montanaro. Sangre 
de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., 
Pueblo. Tue. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Workshop is incon- 
junction with Montanaro’s performance (see 
following listing). Admission $4, children free. 
1-543-0130. 

Feb. 12 


MIME by Tony Montanaro, “A Mime's Eye View.” 
Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe 
Ave., Pueblo. Wed. 8 p.m. Admission $3. 


1-543-0130. 
Feb. 13 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, a story loosely based on 
the life of the Barrymores. PBS rebroadcast, 
“Great Performances.” All-star cast includes Eva 
LeGallienne, Rosemary Harris, Ellis Rabb and 
Sam Levene. Wed. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Wed., Feb. 13 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION, local improvisa- 
tional theater troupe directed by Beverle Bloch. 
Bo-Ban’s Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Sun. 7:30 p.m. An 
evening of humorous sketches and improvisa- 
tional games and scenes based on audience sug- 
gestions. Tickets $3.50. 756-7485. 

Sun. thru March 2 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 


MOTHER GOOSE TRUNK, an original play per- 
formed by the Emerald Road Theater Company. 
Children’s Museum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. 
Wed. 10:30 a.m. & 1 p.m. Story of two friends 
who find a mysterious trunk in a cave. Tickets 
$1. 571-5198. 

Wed. thru Feb. 16 


ESCAPE OF THE UNICORN, an original play 
performed by the Emerald Road Theater Com- 
pany directed by Brad Bowles. Children’s 
Museum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat. 11 a.m. 
& 2 p.m. A doubting princess with the aid of the 
audience helps a baffled unicorn escape from 
the reign of an apprentice sorcerer. Tickets $1. 
571-5198. 

Sat. thru Feb. 16 


ALADDIN by Moses Goldberg. Student produc- 
tion at the Univ. of Denver Theater, Annex Il, E. 
Warren Ave. & S. University Bivd., Denver. Sat. 
10:30 a.m., 1 & 3 p.m.; Sun. 1 & 3 p.m. An audi- 
ence participation play of this old fairy tale clas- 
sic. Tickets $1.50. 753-2518. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Feb. 17 


THE OVERCOAT by Nicolai Gogol, adapted by 
Tom Later and Fran Torok. Bonfils Theatre, E. 
Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 1 
& 3 p.m. Tale of a poor Russian copy clerk and 
his efforts to obtain a new coat to stave off 
winter's chill. Tickets $2.95. 322-7725. 
Sat.-Sun., Feb. 9-10 & 16-17; 
Sat., Feb. 23 


MERLIN AND THE WART by Maria Carrera and 
Paul Hebron. Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. An orig- 
inal adaptation of the life of King Arthur. Tickets 
$1. 831-8139. 

Tue.-Sat. thru March 29 


CIRCUS by Steve and Kathy Hotchner, music by 
Bill Roser. The Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth 
Bivd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. (no 
shows on Feb. 16 & 27 and March 1 & 20-30). A 
musical participation play in which a small band 
of misfits form a traveling circus to escape the 
realities of their oppressive homeland. Tickets 
$1. 422-8050. 

Mon.-Sat., Feb. 8-April 12 
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The earl 


days of the 
recording 
industry 


By NORV BRASCH 


in 1877, the recording industry 
as never been prone to modesty. 
Every improvement has brought 
new choruses of “perfect reproduc- 
tion” echoed by an adoring puble so 
overwhelmed by the seeming 
miracle of recording as to lose its 
critical faculty. Promotion has been 
an integral part of recording for a 
century. 
In 1903 the still-embryonic in- 
dustry had its first justification for 


Feis ITS humble beginnings 
h 





At first, grand opera 
was the logical outlet 
for competition. 





immodesty. Columbia Records and 
Victor, the predecessor of RCA, 
each recorded the leading opera 
singers of the day on the newly 
invented discs. Victor eventually 
won the war with its “Red Seal” 
battle by signing the luminaries of 
the Metropolitan to tout their 
talents before the acoustic horn. 
The 1903 Columbia Grand Opera 
Series has been re-released to honor 
the 75th anniversary of the event. 
(Odyssey Y2 35232). 


The first quarter-century of the 
talking machine had been a stormy 
one. It opened with Thomas 
Edison’s rendition of “Mary had a 
little lamb” on a piece of tin foil in 
August 1877. (“Fair warning of his 
future lack of discrimination in the 
quality of the phonographic reper- 
toire,” wrote Roland Gelatt in his 
book The Fabulous Phonograph.) Edison 
made some attempts to market his 
“baby” as an office dictating 
machine, but he met with little 
success. His attention was soon 
directed toward developing the light 
bulb. 


Only when some other en- 
trepreneurs took an interest in the 
invention nearly 10 years later was 
Edison again encouraged. He 
launched a series of patent suits 
which locked up the industry until 
the turn of the century. The 
machine found its frst substantive 
commercial use in the early version 
juke boxes. A nickel bought the 
opportunity to hear a two-minute 
cylinder through a stethoscope. It 
was a drug-store pastime few could 
resist. 


A German immigrant by the 
name of Emile Berliner devised the 
first disc machine which he soon 
dubbed the “gramophone.” Berliner 
and Eldridge Johnson set up the 
Victor Company, which produced 
both discs and reproduction equip- 
ment. Edison held tenaciously to the 


superiority of the bulkier Lamsima le 
the 


but one of his distributors, 
Columbia Phonograph Company, 


broke off and went into the disc 
business. 

When the patent fights were 
finally concluded, the two com- 
panies settled into a state of com- 
petition which has yet to cease. 
Grand opera was the logical outlet 
for their energy. Opera was en- 
joying a popularity which it never 
achieved before or since. Stars of the 
operatic stage were the leading 
topics for gossip of the day and even 
the ever-present element which 
despises the art knew who the stars 
were. 

Through its European affiliate, 
Victor was signing the best Italian 
singers including the newly dis- 
covered tenor Enrico Caruso. Plans 
were announced to release the 
selections on one-sided discs which 
wore a distinctive red seal instead of 
the usual etched title Prices were 
based on the quality and number of 
vocalists. When they got around to 
recording the sextet from Donizet- 
ti’s Lucia di Lammermoor with an all- 
star cast, the aria sold for a hefty $7. 

But Edward Easton at Columbia 
heard of the Victor plans and 
decided to beat them at their own 
game. He lined up the leading 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House—Adams, Campanari, de 
Reszke, Gilibert, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti and Sembrich—to record 32 
sides. Such celebrities didn’t come 
cheaply. Madame Sembrich was 
paid some $3000 for her three 
selections in a day when most 
recording artists received a flat fee 
closer to $5. By selling each disc for 
$2, Easton hoped to gainareturnon 
his substantial investment. 

By most counts, the Columbia 
Grand Opera Series was a failure. 
Even in this day before the 
microphone, the recording quality 
was hardly state of the art. Each disc 
opened with an announcement of 
the title, the composer, the artist 
and a proud “Columbia Records.” 
House accompanist Charles Prince 
plays piano with varying consisten- 
cy. Several of the singers, apparent- 
ly fearful of the magical device, 
tended to back away from the horn; 
limited playing time prevented them 
from doing complete arias. Oc- 
casionally they simply ran out of 
grooves and the cantations came to 
an abrupt stop. 


Though artistically eclectic, there 
are some marvelous performances 
beneath all the popping and crackl- 
ing. Giuseppe Campanari, a leading 
baritone and one of the few who 
truly enjoyed making records, gives 
a spirited rendition of “Large al 
factotum” from Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. Sembrich’s voice, though 
plagued with an excessive vibrato 
foreign to modern ears, has a lofty 
quality which sopranos still strive 
for. Charles Gilibert’s charmingly 
affected English introduction ends 
ied an enthusiastic “Disc Colum- 

ia!” 

The recordings proved to be 
sluggish sellers and Easton 
withdrew the series, thereby relin- 
quishing the entire classical recor- 
ding business to Victor until the late 
‘30s. Left behind, however, was the 
legacy of America’s first opera 
recordings and a documentary of 
the Met’s most celebrated singers. 
This re-recorded version is a 
necessity for opera and nostalgia 
buffs alike. 

By the way, you might want to 
check your attic for original discs 
from the 1903 Grand Opera Series. 
If you had them to sell at today’s 
collector prices, you could almost 
start your Own Opera company. 


The Russians 
are leaving, 
the Russians 
are leaving 





By RON WOLF 


OLORADO concertgoers will 
soon be feeling the effects of 


the deteriorating relationship 





between the governments of the | 


United States and the Soviet Union. 
When President Jimmy Carter, in 
response to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, began organizing a 
boycott of the Olympic Games 
scheduled for Moscow next 
summer, the Russians retaliated by 
canceling American appearances by 
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Ellie Schmidt, director of cultural programs at CU, will have an empty stage in 


their principal performing artists. 
Among those affected by the deci- 
sion locally are the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra, Center At- 
tractions, the Arvada Center and 
Colorado State University. 


While orchestras in New York, 
Philadelphia and Cleveland are 
scurrying to replace guest conduc- 
tors and soloists, the Denver 
Symphony is looking for a violinist 
to appear on three programs in mid- 
March in place of Viktor Tretyakov, 
a major international performer. 


Robert Garner, director of Center 
Attractions, regretfully announced 
last week that two performances by 
the Krasnayarsk Dance Company 
scheduled for mid-February have 
been canceled. The large Siberian 
folk troupe was about to embark on 
its second American tour when the 
mounting tension between the 
countries erupted in the artistic 
boycott. Unable to arrange a last- 
minute replacement for the 85- 
member company, Garner was 





Macky Auditorium more frequently next year. 


CU Artist 


Series in 
retreat’ 


HE OLDEST and best es- 
i tablished concert and recital 
series in the region has been 
forced to cut back its offerings for 
the 1980-81 season. Beset by grow- 
ing financial problems, the Artist 
Series at the University of Colorado 
in Boulder will offer only six 
programs next year. This year the 
Artist Series is producing 18 con- 
certs and recitals as well as spon- 
soring master classes and residen- 
cies. 

The reduced schedule is described 
as a “tactical retreat” by Ellie 
Schmidt, director for cultural 
programs for the Boulder campus. 

The immediate causes of the 
cutbacks are new budgetary restric- 
tions imposed by the university 
administration. “There’s a general 
edict,” Schmidt explained, “that any 
program in a deficit position is in 
danger.” 

Although CU sponsors the Artist 
Series, the concerts must be self— 
supporting, operating without the 


benefit of state aid from the general 
fund. For the past 45 years, 
however, the series has received 
indirect assistance from CU in the 
form of administrative support, 
offices and performance facilities on 
the theory the concerts were also 
educational events which benefit 
the schooi. The new budgetary 
guidelines will require the Artist 
Series to pay the full cost of these 
indirect services. 

Schmidt has planned a two—part 
response to the financial crisis. She 
has organized a very strong, though 
abbreviated, season which is virtual- 
ly certain to sell out. Included on the 
program next year are the San 
Fransisco Symphony conducted by 
Edo de Waart, çellist Janos Starker, 
the Los Angeles Chamber 
Orchestra, pianist Murray Perahia 
and soprano Roberta Peters. 

The second part of her strategy is 
the formation of a volunteer 
organization to raise funds for the 
support of the concert series. The 
Artist Series was one of the few 
cultural attractions in the area 
which did not have a fundraising 
arm. 

The 18-member “Artist Series 
Council” was launched in December 
and is organizing a benefit around 
one of the two performances by the 
San Fransisco Symphony next Oc- 
tober. 
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forced to cancel the two Denver 
dates. 


The Arvada Center and Colorado 
State University both were planning 
to present recitals in mid-February 
by the brilliant young Russian 
pianist Elizo. Virzaladze. Three 
weeks ago, when President Carter 
announced the possibility of an 
Olympic boycott, the director of the 
Office of Cultural Programs at 
CSU, Sheldon Stanfill, quickly 
realized that the performances were 
in jeopardy. An experienced 
manager, Stanfill sought confirma- 
tion from the Russian government 
that Virzaladze would be fulfilling 
her commitments and received a 
telegram to that effect. But last 
Monday, one day before the pianist 
was scheduled to depart for the 
United States, Stanfill received 
another telegram informing him in 
Russian that she would be unable to 
appear because of the expiration of a 
cultural exchange agreement 
between the countries. 


The one-year agreements have 
been renegotiated each January, but 
this year the Soviets simply have 
allowed the existing pact to expire. 
The absence of a new exchange 
agreement is cited as the official 
reason for the cancellations by the 


pianist Virzaladze is perhaps the 
most unfortunate. For many years, 
she has been the regular accom- 
panist for cellist Natasha Gutman, 
once the prize pupil of the celebrated 
virtuoso Mstislav Rostropovich. 
After Rostropovich emigrated to 





While Jimmy Carter is organizing a boycott 
of the Olympic games in Moscow, the Soviets 
are withdrawing artists from U.S. concert tours. 





Soviet government—when a reason 
is offered. In some cases, however, 
no explanation was given. Ronald A. 
Wilford, president of Columbia 
Artists Management Inc., explained 
to The New York Times last week 
that the Russians “never told us 
they were canceling anybody,” 
despite the numerous Soviet artists 
handled by his agency. 

Of all the performers affected by 
the Soviet decision, the case of 


the West nine years ago, Soviet 
authorities cracked down on his 
proteges. The ban on travel outside 
of Russia was extended to Vir- 
zaladze as well as Gutman. 

The bright side of the latest Soviet 
action is that many young American 
artists are getting the opportunity 
to replace the Russians. In Fort 
Collins, Sheldon Stanfill has engag- 
ed 26-year-old pianist Mark West- 
cott in place of Virzaladze. The 


Arvada Center has called upon 
pianist Larry Graham, a faculty 
member at the University of 
Colorado. 

The only concert series in the area 
to remain unaffected by the reprisal 
is the Artist Series at the University 
of Colorado. Although guitarist 
Turan-Mirza Kamal, scheduled to 
appear in Boulder on March 3, is 
billed as a “Siberian” and a“Tartar,” 
he has lived in the United States for 
years. 

Ellie Schmidt, manager of the 
Artist Series, indicated that she has 
been “very careful” about booking 
Russian performers this year, 
though “not for any political 
reason.” Schmidt contended that 
American audiences “are getting a 
little tired of all these Russian 
wonders,” in part because “not all of 
them actually are ‘wonders’.” 

In light of the latest Russian 
action, American concertgoers will 
have plenty of time to recuperate 
from the Soviet artistic invasion of 
the 1960s and 1970s. 








PERFORMANCES 


PIANO RECITAL by Errol Haun. Auditorium of 
the Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., 
Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Program includes works 
by Ravel, Schubert and Mozart. Free admission. 
441-3100. 

Feb. 6 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Juilliard String 
Quartet. Artist Series production of the Univ. of 
Colorado. Imig Music Hall, 18th St. & E. Euclid 
Ave. on the CU campus in Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. 
Program: Haydn/ Quartet in D Major, Op. 20, No. 
4; Brahms/ Quartet No. 2 in A Minor, Op. 51; 
Lerdahl/ First String Quartet. Admission $8. 
492-8008. 

Feb. 6 


CHORAL RECITAL by the University Brass 
Choir of the Univ. of Northern Colorado, con- 
ducted by William Pfund. Foundation Hall, 1526 
8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Thur. 
8:15 p.m. Program to be announced. Free ad- 
mission. 1-351-2678. 

Feb. 7 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Antonia Brico, with violinist Young-Uck 
Kim. Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Britten/ Four Sea Interludes, Op. 33A; Si- 
belius/ Symphony No. 7; Tchaikovsky/ Violin 
Concerto in D Major. Admission Thur. & Sat. 
$6.50-$13.50, Sun. $4-$10. 292-1584. 

Feb. 7 & 9-10 


SONG RECITAL perf. by the Jubal Trio: soprano 
Lucy Shelton, harpist Susan Jolles and flutist Sue 
Kahn. Colorado Academy Concert Series 
production at Froelicher Theater, 3800 S. Pierce 
St. on the Academy campus in Englewood. Fri. 8 
p.m. Program: Vivaldi/ Cantata; Caplet/ Group of 
Songs; Kapr/ Studies for Gydli; Hovhaness/ 
Garden of Adonis; Foster/ Songs and Dances; 
assorted Renaissance music. Admission $6, 
students & senior citizens $3. 986-1501. 

Feb. 8 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
T. Gordon Parks, with violinist Eugene Fodor. 
Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Variation on a 
Theme of Haydn; Barbar/ Adagio for Strings; 
Gershwin/ An American in Paris; Chausson/ 
Poeme; Paganini/ Concerto No. 2 in B Minor, 
Op. 7 (“La Clochette”). Tickets $6, senior citi- 
zens & students $5. 795-7670 

Feb. 8 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Antonia Brico, with violinist Young-Uck 
Kim. Sponsored by the Philharmonic Society of 
Boulder. Macky Auditorium on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Britten/ Four Sea Interludes, Op. 33A; Si- 
belius/ Symphony No. 7; Tchaikovsky/ Violin 
Concerto in D Major. Admission $4-$8. 449-1343. 

Feb. 8 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC perf. by 
the Dufay Consort. Loretto Heights Chapel, 3001 
S. Federal Bivd., Denver. Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, students & senior citizens $2. 
753-0039. 

Feb. 10 


VOICE AND PIANO RECITAL by mezzo-soprano 
Barbra Doscher and Howard Waltz. Imig Music 
Hall, 18th St. & E. Euclid Ave. on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Sun. 8 p.m. 
Program includes works by Respighi, Debussy, 
Benjamin Britten, Persichetti, Vale, Dunhill, Pou- 
lenc and Gershwin. Free admission. 492-6352. 
Feb. 10 


CELLO RECITAL by Barbara Thiem, artist in 
residence at Colorado State Univ. Concert Hall 
of the Music Bldg. on the CSU campus in Fort 


Collins. Mon. 8 p.m. Program features works by 
Beethoven. Admission $2-$3. 1-491-6432. 
Feb. 11 


GREELEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Howard Skinner. Foundation Hall, 
1526 8th Ave. on the campus of the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado in Greeley. Tue. 8 p.m. 
Program: Offenbach/ La Belle Helene; Bizet/ 
Overture and adagitto from L’Arlesienne; 
Milhaud/ Le Boef sur le Toit; Copland/ Lincoln 
Portrait. Free admission. 1-351-2612. 

Feb. 12 


CHAMBER CONCERT by the Eltssmo Chamber 
Orchestra, with french horn player William 
Kearns. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. 
on the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in 
Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Program features 18th- 
century orchestral music highlighting the french 
horn. Free admission. 492-6352. 

Feb. 12 


BAND CONCERT by the Air Force Academy 
Band, conducted by Maj. J.D. McCord. Phipps 
Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Colorado & Montview bivds., 
Denver. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
575-3872. 

Feb. 13 


CHAMBER RECITAL by violinist James Maurer, 
cellist Richard Slavich and pianist Francisco 
Aybar. Auditorium of the General Classroom 
Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. on the campus of the 
Univ. of Denver in Denver. Wed. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Beethoven/ Variations, Op. 121A 
(“Kakadu”); Brahms/ Trio in C Minor, Op. 101; 
Ravel/ Trio. Admission $4, students & senior 
citizens $1.50. 753-2196. 

Feb. 13 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Orpheus Chamber 
Ensemble, with pianist Minoru Nojima. Lincoln 
Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort 
Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program includes works 
by Mozart, Poulenc and Schubert. Admission $4- 
$6. 1-221-1690. 

Feb. 14 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Charles Ansbacher, with 
pianist Janina Fialkowska. Palmer Auditorium, 
Platte Ave. & Nevada St., Colorado Springs. 
Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Mozart/ 
Symphony No. 39 in E-Flat; Piano Concerto No. 
24 in C Minor; Respighi/ Ancient Airs and 
Dances for Lute, Suite No. 1. Admission $5-$7. 
633-4611. 

Feb. 14-15 & 17 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Gaetano Delogu, with pianist Ivan Davis. 
Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. Program: 
Prokofiev/ Suite from Romeo and Juliet; Chopin/ 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor; Mendelssohn/ 
Symphony No. 5 (“Reformation”). Admission 
Thur. & Sat. $6.50-$13.50, Sun. $4-$10. 292-1584. 

Feb. 14 & 16-17 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the University 
Symphony Orchestra of the Univ. of Colorado, 
conducted by Giora Bernstein, with pianist Paul 
Parmelee. Macky Auditorium on the CU campus 
in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat Major, Op. 83; 
Beethoven/ Prometheus Overture, Op. 43; Gian- 
nini/ Symphony No. 2. Free admission. 492-6352. 

Feb. 15 


ORGAN RECITAL by Lee Garrett. St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church, 2000 Stover St., Fort Collins. 
Fri. 8 p.m. Program in conjunction with Bach 
festival at the church. Free admission. 
1-491-6555. 

Feb. 15 


FRENCH HORN RECITAL by William Kearns 
and other faculty members of the Univ. of 
Colorado. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th 
St. on the CU campus in Boulder. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Duvernoy/ Trio in C; Britten/ Canticle 


ltl; Berlioz/ Le Jeune Patre Bruton; Stiegler/ 
Gloria from St. Hubert's Mass; Johnson/ Ritual 


for Horns; Toenzing/ Fones II; Hill/ Sextet for 
Piano and Winds. Free admission. 492-6352. 
; Feb. 17 


CHORAL RECITAL by the St. Luke's Choir and 
the Colorado State Univ. Singers, directed by 
Edward Anderson. St. Luke's Episcopal Church, 
2000 Stover St., Fort Collins. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program in conjunction with Bach festival at the 
church. Free admission. 1-491-6555. 

Feb. 17 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Orpheus Chamber 
Ensemble, with pianist Minoru Nojima. Sangre 
de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., 
Pueblo. Sun. 3 p.m. Program includes works by 
Schubert, Poulenc and Mozart. Admission $5. 
1-543-0130. 

Feb. 17 


JAZZ AND WIND RECITAL by the Lamont Jazz 
Lab and Repertory Wind Ensemble, directed by 
Donald Gorder and William Wollner. Auditorium 
of the Genera! Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. 
on the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Program to be announced. Free 
admission. 753-2196. 

Feb. 17 


JEFFERSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by T. Gordon Parks, with winners of 
the orchestra's Young Artists Competition. 
Green Center of the Colorado School of Mines, 
16th St. & Cheyenne Bivd., Golden. Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Program: Mendelssohn/ Symphony No. 5 
(“Reformation”); Delibes/ Sylvia Ballet Suite; 
Larsson/ Concertino for Trombone and Strings; 
Bruch/ The Kol Nidrei; Shostakovich/ Festival 
Overture. Admission $3.50, students $2. 
279-3228. 

Feb. 17 


TAKE NOTE 


The Jubal Trio — soprano Lucy 
Shelton, harpist Susan Jolles and 
flutist Sue Kahn — will be in recital at 
Colorado Academy at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, Feb. 8. See listings tor details. 





MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC by the 
Dufay Consort. St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
1401 Pine St., Boulder. Sun. 7:30 p.m. Free 
admission; offering taken. 753-0039. 

Feb. 17 


BROADCASTS 





PIANO AND VIOLIN recita! by Francisco Aybar 
and James Maurer. KVOD radio broadcast of a 
Lamont School of Music concert taped earlier at 
the Univ. of Denver. Program: Stravinsky/ Duo 
Concertante; Schubert/ Violin Sonata in A, D. 
574; Faure/ Violin Sonata in A, Op. 13. Sun., 
following 10 p.m. news. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

Feb. 10 


SPECIAL on Buddy Holly. PBS broadcast, 
“Buddy Holly Reminiscing.” Program examines 
the life and the music of the late rock singer. 
Mon. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Feb. 11 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Carl Topilow, with pianist James Field. 
KVOD radio broadcast of a concert recorded 
earlier. Tue. 8 p.m. Program: Stravinsky/ 
Pulcinella Suite; Beethoven/ Piano Concerto No. 
1 in C Major; Borodin/ Symphony No. 2 in B 
Minor. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

Feb. 12 


LAMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Vincent C. LaGuardia, with the Lamont 
Festival Chorus, directed by Robert Penn. KVOD 
radio broadcast of a Lamont School of Music 
concert recorded earlier at the Univ. of Denver. 
Program: Dvorak/ Requiem, Op. 89. Sun., 
following 10 p.m. news. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

Feb. 17 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Wilfred Schwartz. Performance 
Hall of the Lincoln Community Center, 417 W 
Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Sat. 10 a.m. “Young 
World Concert” includes The Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra by Benjamin Britten 
Admission $1. 1-482-4823. 





Feb. 9 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Max DiJulio. Performance Hall of 
the Lincoln Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia 
St., Fort Collins. Sat. 8 p.m. “Pops Concert and 
Dance” features selections from Beethoven, 
Glenn Miller, Broadway musicals and original 
compositions by DiJulio. Admissior $6. 1-482- 
4823. 

Feb. 9 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert. Macky Auditorium on 
the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder 
Sun. 3 p.m. “Dances of the World” includes per- 
formances by ethnic dance troupes. Free admis- 
sion. 449-1343. 

Feb. 10 


THE AMAN FOLK ENSEMBLE, a 50-member 
company of dancers, musicians and singers from 
Los Angeles. Memorial Hall, 1 Union Ave., 
Pueblo. Mon. 8 p.m. Perf. of ethnic music and 
dance. Admission $5-$15. 1-545-4721. 

Feb. 11 


WORKSHOP by Ed Turley, graduate student of 
the School of Music at the Univ. of Colorado, on 
music appreciation. Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Tue. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Workshop comprises eight lecture/demonstra- 
tions on historical periods of music, from me- 
dieval to the present. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Thru March 5 
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674-9991, McGaa’'s 571-4281, Monastery Wine Cel- 
lar 893-9463, Moulin Rouge 571-5821, Nashville West 
388-8849, Panama Red's 1-482-6138, Piccadilly 
839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, Rainbow 
Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 771-6911, Sam's 
Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Stapleton Plaza 
321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Swallow Hill Music 
Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 


je errs 


pa 


Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 
CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
checks accepted. 


e—No admission or cover charges. 
_—Tickets available at the door or at Woman to Woman 


Feminist Bookcenter, 2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver., 
and at Left Hand Books, 1908 Peari St., Boulder. 
777-1761. 


THIS WEEK 
CHARLIE BEVAN 2/6 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
A KAMIKAZEE KLONES 2/6-9 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
6 GENE CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD 2/6-9 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
i MAXINE 216-9 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
1 STAGECOACH 216-9 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
A a CAROL LAWRENCE 2/6-9 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
# SHADBERRY STREET 216-9 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
STARFROST 216-9 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
BF RON HENRY; YVETTE STEWART & PRISM 2/6-9 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE IlI 216-9 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
DAN FREEMAN 216-9 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
ELLYN RUCKER TRIO 216-9 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
CHEATERS 216-9 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
RUNNERS 2/6-9 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
ARNETT COBBS; CEDAR WALTON 2/6-9 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
INNOVATIONS 2/6-9 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 216-9 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
ONTARIO 2/6-10 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
MANHATTAN BEACH 2/6-10 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
PEARL HARBOR & THE EXPLOSION 2/7 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
DRUNK & DIRTY 2/7 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. e 
ite Ces bee deg AA QUICKDRAW 217 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
O , WILLIE JAEGER 217-9 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
ne that’s generated by the iR 3 ; S j 
convivial atmosphere. ..the DAVIS & T-5 217-10 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. 
ial folks...and the up towp- GIMINI 2/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
i i Pe hsegea pole GREASED LIGHTNING 2/8-9 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
down home cuisine. HOT RIZE 2/8-10 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
Zach’s-appeal. It’s what has JOHN IMS 2/9 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
made Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n DAVID LAX 2/9 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder e 
bar a Capitol Hill tradition. OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET; 
RAY PACHECHO 2/19 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
BEN VEREEN 2/9-10 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
NEXT WEEK 
WOOD 2/10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
earns ne GRETCHEN PETERS BAND 2/10 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
FULL MOON 2/10 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
Open Monday thru Saturday 11 am to 2 am. DUX , 2/10 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver. PAT HAND 2/10-11 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
SCOHSSSSHSSSSHSSHSSHSHSSSHSHSSHSHSHSSHSHSSSESHSHSSSHSSOEHSOHHSSESHESEETEESE BIG DEAL 2/11 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
aes e BILLY TOLLES 2/11 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
° è MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 2/11-16 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
a% : RUNNERS 2/11-16 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
: What’ S an 4 MAXINE 2/11-16 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
° GREASED LIGHTNING 2/11-16 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
: extra ; LEROW PAUNELL 2/11-16 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
: : CAROL LAWRENCE 2/11-16 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
s da e ° SHADBERRY STREET 2111-16 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
yim : STARFROST 2/11-16 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
k d F b : STEVE GOODMAN; JOHN HARTFORD 2/12 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
age e ruary? : MIKE CONNALLY 2/12 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
: F r oráinkAi adomiettabis : BLACKHAWK 2/12-16 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
° occasion. Not soat Foster& ° ELLYN RUCKER TRIO 2/12-16 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
° ) Son, The 14 Karat. $ PHOENIX 2/12-16 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora blc 
° s RON HENRY; YVETTE STEWART & PRISM 2/12-16 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
: This February, our traditional g% TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE III 2/12-16 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
: sale month, there's a 29th day Y DAN FREEMAN 2/12-16 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
-4 for significant savings. : CHEATERS 2/12-16 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
@ a a Sek es < BILL MERCER TRIO 2/12-17 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
A AE ES : MANHATTAN BEACH 2/12-17 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
è collection (gifts too)is $ HIGH TRAIL RIDERS 2/12-17 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
> ARA 4 offered ata reductionof20 $ STEVE GOODMAN; JOHN HARTFORD 2/13 Lincoln Center, 417 W. Magnolia, Ft. Collins c 
° 1 percent — just in time for $ FRANK TRUDEAU 2/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
y [+ EERE aa sp : ROY BUCHANAN 2/13 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
: eae EDDIE HARRIS 2/13-16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
: ° INNOVATIONS 2/13-16 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
o And ladies, Leap @& MIGUEL ESPINOZA 2/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
° Year February also & THE BABIES 2/14 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. bic 
: en as “What ° MARY FLOWERS 2/14-16 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
ei better place to : RICK STOCKTON 2/14-17 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. a 
> launch the °? KENNY LOGGINS; JON JOHNSON 2/15 Auditorium Arena, 14th & Curtis sts. c 
: initiative for ¢ NICK STONER 2/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
: hee a, DUNCAN CHASE 2/15-16 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
è life. Seize the °? DAVE VAN RONK 2/15-16 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
: day. Don't wait $ COMMANDER CODY 2/16 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
: be another four years. : PAUL SIKORSKI 2/16 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
£ c ; e OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET; 
: Our 1980 Sale can mean œ RAY PACHECHO 2/16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
è more to you than just another e 
e day in February. : LOOKING AHEAD 
° FOST & SON : ROBERTA HUNTER 2/17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
: ER: sj $ COMMANDER CODY; FLYERS 2/17 UMC, CU, Boulder c 
a ° TERESA TRULL & JULIE HOMI 2/18 Gove Jr. H.S:, 14th Ave. & Colorado Blvd. f 
NIZ THE 14 IKARAT : LENA HORNE 2/18-23 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. 
AY s AMAZING RHYTHM ACES 2/19 Lincoln Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Ft. Collins € 
A / ° EDDIE “CLEAN-HEAD” VINSON 2/21-23 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
Mager Charge & Vios ° Ot -attect parking A00 Grecia StS EDDIE “LOCK-JAW” DAVIS 2/27-3/1 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
877-1414 -9:30 to 5:30 weekdays ° Saturday 10'until 4 =e PETE SEEGER 2/29 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
@eeeeeaeeoeoeoeeeoeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee s RUSH 3/1 McNichols Arena c 
Entir 
TICKET INFORMATION tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz 
n e Y a—At the door at time of performance only. For more Cellar 442-6760, zororo a G oumIy 237-1875, Žan- S ue ara S 
Se è information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- b—At the door and pa pafa sales at the club. For more Rive 
x pe atirar ag i rp A we iss ee pase information, call the club (preceding phone num- 34 6,6. 7)829 
CO ec orn ig Clyde's Pub. 452-1083, Country Opry 936-3487, ages A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F = E i. ae Noe ae 
e aimp aiai ng ic AE aa a stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 24 25 26 = a = = 
° S a 366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Giobal Vil- Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. | 
° lage 778-7214, Henrici's 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft tw ae at PO ONO APNG- 
Í e wCe k 832-7514, Josephina’s 623-0166, Little Bear ere a PUNIME In fe spill sac at 





CLASSIFIEDS 








AUDITIONS 





For Columbine Orchestra. Audi- - 
tions consist of sitting in on 
Wednesday evening rehearsal.. 
Call 973-1631 evenings for info. 


KGNU-FM Boulder Community 
Radio is seeking applicants for its 
board of directors. Contact Sue 
Ann Cunningham, KGNU, PO Box 
1076, Boulder, CO 80306, or 
phone 449-4885. 


For Boulder Dinner Theater are 
held on the last Wednesday of 
every month at 10 a.m. Call 
449-6000 for more info. 


EDUCATION 


Give Your Mind a chance to 
travel—learn a new language. 
Spanish, German, French or Rus- 
sian comes easily with new meth- 
ods. Foreign Language institute. 
722-4112. 





Home Repair Courses: Cherry 


Creek Hardware. 322-2515. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EDITORIAL 
ASSISTANT 


Straight Creek Journal is 
accepting applications for 
a part-time editorial as- 
sistant to compile events 
listings approx. 20 hrs a 
week. Flexible schedule. 
Position is idea! for stu- 
dent or intern. Typing es- 
sential. Must be willing to 
learn operation of com- 
puter terminal. Familiar- 
ity with local arts scene 
desirable. Send letter and 
résumé to Ron Wolf, PO. 
Box 18265, Denver, CO 
80218. 


Straight 
Cree 
Journal 





Executive Dire¢tor position open 
at Historic Denver Inc. Director 
will supervise preservation activi- 
ties, help set policy and direction 
for nonprofit organization, super- 
vise paid staff of 11. Salary range 
$20,000 to $30,000. Apply to Mrs. 
Lawrence Livingston, 8703 E. 


Davies Ave., Englewood, CO 
80112. For more info, phone 
837-1858. 


Attorney, 35, desires to make exis- 
tential leap to alternative life style. 
Serving, sharing & creativity more 
important than financial rewards. 
Reply to 9600 E. Girard, No. 5F, 
Denver, CO 80231. 





Professional Artists, performers 
needed for Colo. Chautauqua 
summer touring program and Ar- 
tists in Schoo! & Community pro- 
gram. Application deadline Feb. 
15. Applications available at Colo- 
rado Council on Arts and Human- 
ities, 770 Pennsylvania St., Den- 
ver, CO 80203, or phone 839-2617. 


Part-Time, inside, ideal for 
Students, second job, helping. 
local civic group. Evenings and 
Saturday a.m. 761-9017. 


FOR RENT 


UNIQUE HISTORIC 

LANDMARK BUILDING 
2 bedrm, breakfast rm, 2 
fireplaces, parquet floors, antique 
accessories, 1200 sq. ft., separate 
entrance. Patio, rose garden, 
garage w/elec opener, 1 or 2 
persons. Can be office-apt com- 
bination! $450/mo., utilities incl. 1 
yr lease, security deposit. 1665 
Pearl. 831-7098. 


Renovated one- 
apartments’ available 
Call 534-0648 


Beautifully 
bedroom 
near downtown. 
after 5 p.m. 


Offices Available in comfortable 
mansion, 16th & York. 320-0457. 


Office Space now available in 
midtown Victorian, arts oriented 
occupancy. $75-$200/mo. Call 
377-0575. 


FOR SALE 


Companies Without a Country, 
James A. Hulac. They fly the profit 
flag above the American flag. 
$2.99 + 53¢ postage to Great 
Plains Publishing Company, P.O. 
Box 18392, Denver, CO 80218. 


Audiophile Records from Brahms 
to Pink Floyd. Telarc Digital, Nau- 
tilus-Direct to Disc, Sheffield, Mo- 
bile Fidelity speed masters. First 
National Audio, 3460 S. Brdwy, 
Englewood. 761-4722. 


Yes, It’s Time to bring your spring 
clothing to Your Near New Shop, 
1446 S. Colo. Blvd. at Florida, be- 
hind Arby's. 759-4398. 





CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE , 
All kinds 


- COSCO 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


How to place 
a classified ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


HOUSES 


Genesee Home for Sale/Lease by 
owner. Appointment only. Call 
526-1996. 





For Sale By Owner. 280 Elbert 
Way, 4 bdrms, Ig rec room, North 
Denver location, $69,000. Owner 
will carry at 11%%. Call 466-3022. 


Washington Park. This magnifi- 
cently renovated two-story has 
more than 2Q00 square feet of living 
space, including two living rooms 
(each with an exquisite fireplace), 
dining room, three bedrooms, study 
and 1% baths. Skylites, lofted ceil- 
ings, natural wood and a private 
deck off the master bedroom arebut 
a few of the features offered at856S. 
Ogden. Just two blocks from the 
park. Priced at $109,000. For more 
information or a private showing 
call April Kalish at Vintage Proper- 
ties Itd. 831-8115 or 831-7821. 


DU Area. Just % block from Har- 
vard Park and walking distance to 
Porter Hospital. This lovely home is 
accented by oak floors and coved 
ceilings. 2 bédrooms, 1 bath, at- 
tached garage. Updated hitchen 
and bath. 4 year old furnace. New 
double paned windows through- 
out. 2540 SouthWashington. Priced 
at $54,900. For more information or 
a private showing callAprilKalishat 
Vintage Properties Itd. 831-8115 or 
831-7821. 


NOTICES 


Entries for Arts '80, March 27-May 
4. A juried, all-media show; no geo- 
graphic restrictions: Work must be 
hand-delivered March 21-22, at the 
Boulder Center for the Visual Arts, 
1750 13th St., Boulder. 443-2122. 
Prizes. di 





Artists to submit work for juried 
community art exhibit at National 
Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search. Call NCAR, 494-5151 ext 
262, 8 a.m.-4 p.m., by Feb. 8. 
Judging to take place Feb. 11 for 
6-month long, one-person shows. 


How to 
tell a book 
by the 
coverage 


Straight 
craign 


Journal 





‘See A Play at Germinal Stage for 


free! Ushers wanted. Call 
572-0944. 


ARE YOU A SURVIVOR? 
Survivor: (n) that rare individual 
age 25-40 who has made nontra- 
ditional use of a liberal arts edu- 
cation (or little use at all); who has 
come up with unique solutions to 
the fundamental conflict between 
ideals and necessities; who has 
made adventurous choices rather 
than compromises. 

Are you a survivor? Do you 
know someone who is? Two writ- 
ers preparing a book on the lib-. 
eral art of survival would like to 
hear from you. Details without 
Obligation from Rowland-Young, 
Box 747, Greenfield, MA 01301. 


Volunteers Needed to staff Boul- 
der Arts Center galleries 11am- 
Spm Tuesday thru Sunday; and 
for administrative assistance. For 
info phone 443-2122. 


COTO) IW 74 Ete 


Room Available in semicom- 
munal house. 111 W. 4th Ave. 
733-2314. 


The Arts™" 


National Endowment for the Arts 


SERVICES 


Custom Wedding Ceremonies. 
Call the Rev. Wm. Conklin; 
433-0224. 





You can’t 
describe 
a film in 
a letter 


So we.can give you 
the help you need. 


Peter Klem wades 
through Holly- 
wood's alphabet 
soup every week in 
the 
Straight 


Cree 
Journal 


GET IN THE ACT. 


Find audition 


notices in the 
classifieds in 
Straight Creek Journal 








Biofeedback 
Management available now to 
downtown Denverites. No fee for 


initia 


Associates, Suite 2360, Energy 
Center One, 717 17th Street. Call 
893-3199. 


BEHIND 
THE 


SCENES jones 


WwW 
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and Stress - 
“Use Your Imagination...” 
to quit smoking, control 
weight, improve skiing 
abilities and minimize stress, 
through hypnosis and self- 
hypnosis. 
Call the Denver Center 
Halena Jakeway Mem. CAH2 
758-1576 





I consultation. Biofeedback 













Straight 





SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION | 


© Brilliant Color e Fine Definition 
+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 







ith 





“Provides a 
fascinating 
account of 
Morris Milgram’s 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
OPEN HOUSING 


Morris Milgram 


pioneering work 
in developing 
integrated 
housing.” 


—CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD M. FRASER 


Now available in paperback 


Good Neighborhood 


The Challenge of Open Housing 
By MORRIS MILGRAM 


The paperback edition includes a foreword by Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary, past president of the National Council of Churches, and a 
preface by Karl E. Taeuber, professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. It also contains a section of photographs depicting 
integrated communities and some of the people who live in 
them. 


“The most important lesson that Morris Milgram has to offer [is 
that] if each family, in pursuit of its own ends, affirmatively seeks 
to make pro-integration moves, a new, quiet, mass movement 
will emerge. This unheralded movement can in the space of a 
generation transform American race relations: ° 

-from the preface by Kart E. TAEUBER 


Published by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc 


JAMES FARMER, Chairman, Fund for an OPEN Society 
9803 Roosevelt Bivd., Phila., PA 19114 


YES! Please send me copies of GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD (paper) by 
Morris Milgram at the special rate of $3.95 each, postpaid. Please have a 
copy autographed to me. My check for $ is enclosed. (If check 
is larger than the book price, the difference will be considered as a gift to aid 
OPEN’'s work of providing modest-interest mortgages to minorities and 
whites for housing purchases that decrease segregation. ) 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Royalties from Good Neighborhood go to OPEN. Contributioris to 
OPEN are tax deductible 





Category 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


Straight Creek Journal 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines—$1 


CLASSIFIED AD FORM 






The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 


Na 
Ad 


City 


Ph 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
PO. Box 18265 
Denver, CO 80218 


















me 

dress 

Zip 
one 
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Women and 
registration 


Cont. from p. 3 


According to Schroeder, the 
schedule of events that best fits 
Carter’s political goals would be for 
Congress to give him the authority 
to register women in May. He then 
could order the sign-up to be 
conducted during a 90-day period 
from June through August. 

Though Carter has stressed the 
urgency of the situation, any move 
to initiate registration before June 
would likely provoke large 
demonstrations on college cam- 
puses around the country, 


Schroeder observed. By postponing 
registration until summer, Carter 
will be able to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of mass protests directed at an 





Fighting back 


INCE President Car- 
ter’s call two weeks ago 
for the resumption of 
registration for possible 
military conscription, the local 
office of the American Friends 
Service Committee has been 
deluged with inquiries about 
the prospects for the return of 
the draft and requests for 
advice on how to deal with the 
situation. AFSC was a prin- 
cipal organization involved in 
draft conseling during the 
Vietnam War. 

In response to the numerous 
requests from individuals of 
draft age and their parents, 
AFSC has organized a public 
meeting to discuss the situa- 
tion. The session will be at the 
First Unitarian Church, 14th 
Ave. & Lafayette St. in 
Denver, on Wednesday, Feb. 6, 
at 7:30 p.m. 

Gary Mundt, an aide to Rep. 
Pat Schroeder on veterans’ 
affairs, will present the 
legislative view. Conscientious 
objectors from the Vietnam 
War era and representatives of 
various pacifist organizations 
will also be present. 

For more information, call 
the AFSC at 832-1676. 



































incumbent president. 

The Denver Congresswoman said 
the administration likes to blame the 
lawmakers for any delay in respon- 
ding to his proposals, but this is one 
instance, she said, in which the 
White House really does not mind a 
little foot-dragging on Capitol Hill. 

Speaker O’Neill’s clear declara- 
tion that Congress will not approve 
registration for women upsets 
Carter’s political timetable, she 
noted. If the President. sends a 
proposal to Congress soon, it is 
likely to be voted down quickly. If he 
does not send his plan to Congress 
soon, Carter will be saddled with the 
blame for delaying a matter which 
he declared to be of importance to 
national defense. And if he proceeds 
immediately with registration for 
men alone without tackling Con- 
gress on the question of women, he 
runs the risk of legal challenges and 
widespread demonstrations. 

Whatever course Carter chooses, 

he is not likely to appear as a bold, 
decisive and capable President in 
firm control of national defense. 


A confused | 
tale 


Cont. from p. 8 


The key sequence, which will 
evoke significant controversy, 
shows Cutshaw getting drunk in a 


locał tavern (breach of asylum 
security there), where he is 
recognized (improbably) as the 


reluctant astronaut by a gang of 
sadistic bikers. He is savaged by the 
bicycle gang, and then rescued by 
Kane, who initially submits to the 
bikers” humiliations (lapping beer 
from the floor, for example) and 
then lets loose and pulverizes a 
dozen of them in the most violent 
outburst since De Niro ran amok in 
Taxi Driver. 

For this, of course, Kane must die, 
but his death is depicted as an 
altruistic sacrifice which provides 
Cutshaw with the basis for a leap of 
faith. (There is also some hokey 


business about a communication 
from the beyond, but we'll let the 
question of miracle pass.) 

There is so much going on in Ninth 
Configuration, including a surprise 
twist subplot and a number of 
perplexing dream sequences, that it 
is difficult to discover what Blatty is 
getting at. “Good is better than evil” 
seems a tautological premise. The 
existence of a world of the spirit has 
been more convincingly argued 
elsewhere. And if Blatty had not 
been favored with such stunning 
actors as Keach, Wilson, Miller et al., 
his characters would be totally 
unappealing, since their motives 
lack any semblance of recognizable 
humanity. 

Ninth Configuration, then, is a 
disorganized pastiche of pop psy- 
chology and muddled theology 
embodied by implausible characters, 
and rendered further unpalatable by 
some gratuitous violence. It must be 
said in Blatty’s behalf that his 
direction seems competent. Perhaps 
he should consider someone else’s 
material for his next project. 











LEC TURES 





SEMINAR on “Dimensions of Health: Be a Some 
Body.” Sponsored by the Colorado Holistic 
Health Network at Rocky Moutain Hospital, 9th 
Ave. & Dexter St., Denver. Fri. 7:30 p.m. Panel of 
four holistic health experts will provide informa- 
tion and techniques on various aspects of per- 
sonal health. Admission $2. 399-1840. 

Feb. 8 


FILM/DISCUSSION sponsored by the geology 
department of Red Rocks Community College, 
on the film, “San Francisco: The City That Wants 
to Die.” Rm O-362 at the college, 12600 W. 6th 
Ave., Golden. Fri. noon & 7 p.m. Film explores 
the San Andreas fault, and focuses on the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906. A discussion on 
predicting quakes and the possibility of earth- 
quakes in the Denver area follows film. Free 
admission. 988-6160, ext. 291. 

Feb. 8 


RICHARD BOLT, past president of the 
International Commission on Acoustics and of 
the Second International Congress on Acoustics, 
on “The Investigation of Sound.” Lindsay Hall of 
the Business Administration Bidg., 2020 S. Race 
St. on the campus of the Univ. of Denver in 
Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Dr. Bolt will discuss the 
investigative use of sound in the Kennedy 
assassination as well as the Nixon tapes, and will 
describe techniques and analyses employed in 
sonic sleuthing. Free admission. 753-2143. 
Feb. 8 


WORKSHOP by Barbara Mcintire and Dick 
Weeks, on “Living and Loving After Divorce,” 
sponsored by the Women’s Resource Center at 
Arapahoe Community College. Rm 341 of the 


admission. 492-7704. 


ACC main bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Lit- 
tleton. Sat. 9 a.m.-noon. Designed for both men 
and women, this workshop includes discussion 
on ways to re-establish friendships, romances 
and a sense of self after divorce. Registration 
fee: $10. 794-1550, ext. 410. 


Feb. 9 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksana Ross, mem- 
ber of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Boulder Pubiic Library, 
1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Ross will analyze 
spacial organization in works from 
Michelangelo’s Sistine ceilings to 
Rauschenberg's graphics in the second lecture 
of her series, “Origins in Modern Art: Art as 
Image and Idea.” Free admission. 441-3100. 
Feb. 11 


CHIP KRANTZ, director of the Denver Women’s 
Career Center, on “Women Make Such Great 
Friends.” Design Studio in the May-D&F store, 
16th & Tremont sts., Denver. Tue. noon-1 p.m. 
Krantz will discuss the changing roles of female 
friendships—both on and off the job—in the 
second lecture in the series; “Dimensions of 
Change: A Series for Women.” Free admission. 
292-8402. 


Feb. 12 


FILM/DISCUSSION by Edwin Larson, member of 
the geology faculty at the Univ. of Colorado, on 
“Geology and Magnetism.” Rm 157A of the Univ. 
Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Tue. 7:30 p.m. Larson 
will speak on his research of volcanic rocks and 
their magnetic properties, and will discuss man’s 
changing views about the origin of the earth. Free 


Feb. 12 


BOB PRINCE, faculty member of Social Sciences 
at Community College of Denver, on “Iran: U.S. 
Involvement Past and Present.” St. Francis Inter- 
faith Center on the Auraria campus, 1060 11th St., 
Denver. Wed. noon. Prince is the second speaker 
in the series, “Issues Forum,” a group of informal 
lectures which focus on political, economic and 
social events of regional, national and inter- 
national importance. Free admission; lunchers 
welcome. 623-2340. 


Feb. 13 


LIZ CUNNINGHAM on “Dinah, Blow Your Horn, 
or Communicating Self-Confidence.” Rm 328 ot 
the main bldg. on the campus of Arapahoe 
Community College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Littleton. Wed. noon-1 p.m. Session will explore 
positive ways of expressing self-confidence. 
Donation of $1 requested; lunchers welcome. 
794-1550, ext. 411. 

Feb. 13 


DANIEL HOFFMAN, poet, editor, -critic and 
scholar of works by Edgar Allan Poe, on Poe's 
impact on horror films and prose, sponsored by 
the English Dept. of the Univ. of Denver. Lindsay 
Auditorium of the Business Administration Bldg., 
2020 S. Race St. on the DU campus in Denver. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Free admission. 753-2266. 

Feb. 13 


FILMS on wildlife by Marty Stouffer. West 
Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., 
Denver. Thur. 7:30 p.m. Benefit for the Sierra 
Club features two films by Stouffer: The 
Predators, a fitm about bobcats, grizzly bears, 
eagles and alligators, and The Wolf and the 
Whitetail, which traces the growth of wolf pups 
and deer fawns. Admission $2.50, children $1. 
321-8292. 

Feb. 14 


PANEL DISCUSSION, “The Future of Black 
Education in Colorado.” St. Francis Interfaith 
Center, 1100 Champa St. on the Auraria campus 
in Denver. Thur. (time to be announced). 
Discussion, in conjunction with Black Awareness 
Week, features state senator Regis Groff; Rachel 
Noel, chairwoman of the Afro-American Studies 
Dept. at Metropolitan State College, and Dr. 
Cecil Glenn, director of Ethnic Studies at the 
Univ. of Colorado at Denver. Free admission. 
629-2957. 

Feb. 14 


FILM/DISCUSSION by Walter Berlet on his film, 
American Heartland:. The Great River Story. 
Phipps Auditorium of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, City Park, Montview & Colorado 
bilvds., Denver. Fri. 7:30 p.m. An Audubon film 
featuring the ecosystem of the 2350-mile-long 
Mississippi River. Free admission. 575-3872. 
Feb. 15 























It’s 
Easy. 
You come in and tell us. 


REDKEN” 
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easy to look the way you want to look. 


At Electric Hair the only way to 
get the results you want is to tell 
us what you want. Permanent 
waves aren't for everyone. And 
maybe you shouldn’t have a 
perm. Our trained experts will 
help you choase the way to look 
your best. 


for 
300 Fillmore 321-1907 
Hours: 9 am to 8:30 pm Mon-Sat 
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optical one 


THE 
OPTIMUM IN 
VISION AND 

VISAGE 


Not all frames can fill your needs. At optical one 
we fit your face and your eyes. 


optical one 
329 14th Street 


534-0168 
Bob Burnett 





